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FIG. 1.— FRANCESCO COSSA. — Predella. (Vatican, Rome). 


ARCHITECTURAL PHANTASIES 


BY 


BRAMANTE 


STONE thrown into the midst of a quiet pond will send 
little waves across the surface until they reach the distant shore. Similarly a new 
idea may disturb a popular theory and generate a series of new thoughts which will 
eventually lead to new discoveries. 

The transfer of the Barberini panels from Rome to Boston and New York was 
an invitation to study again the problems connected with these panels. That they 
had originated in Urbino was practically certain, and naturally one thought of the 
painters who had worked there during the Quattrocento’. The magnificent archi- 
tectural background of the two panels suggested such masters as Luciano Laurana, 
Bramante or Fra Carnevale. The first two are known to have been architects, and the 
third, according to Vasari, had also been employed in the same capacity. Having first 


1. G. M. Ricuter, Rehabilitation of Fra Carnevale, in: “Art Quarterly”, Autumn, 1940, p. 311. See also: 
R. Orrner, The Barberini Panels and Their Painter, in: “Mediaeval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter”, 
Cambridge, 1939, p. 205, and Fiske KIMBALL, Luciano Laurana and the High Renaissance, in: “Art Bulletin”, Vol. ro, 
1927, p. 1. For further illustrations concerning Bramante consult F. MaLacuzzi1 VALERI, La Corte di Lodovico il Moro. 
Milano, Vol. 11, 1915. 
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eliminated Laurana, I 
passed on to Bramante 
and among other things 
made comparisons be- 
tween Prevedari’s well- 
known engraving of Bra- 
mante’s drawing and the 
architectural background 
in the Barberini panels. I 
discovered that although 
we can notice a similar 
feeling of space in both, 
there seemed to be hardly 
any stylistic evidence 
present which would per- 
mit us to ascribe both to 
the same author. Even- 
tually I came to the con- 
clusion that the author of 
the Barberini panels was 
in all probability Fra 
Carnevale. 

At the same time; 
Dr. Georg Swarzenski 
reached the opposite con- 
clusion and ascribed the 
panels to Bramante, bas- 
ing his attribution chiefly 
on Prevedari’s engraving 
and Bramante’s frescos in 
the Brera”. In his article 
he reproduced the en- 
graving and details from 
it. While studying the engraving, my attention was arrested by the monk kneeling in 
the foreground. The handling of the drapery reminded me strongly of the schools 
of Ferrara and Padua. However, they also recalled certain details of drapery in the 
Miracles of San Bernardino in the Gallery of Perugia. A comparison of the engrav- 


FIG. 2. — MIRACLE OF THE STILLBORN CHILD. (From the Oratory of 


San Bernardino, Perugia, Italy). 


2. G. SWARZENSKI, The Master of the Barberini Panels: Bramante, in: “Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts”, 
Boston, Vol. 38, 1940, p. 90. 
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ing with the Miracles soon 
convinced me that the 
draperies were indeed of 
a similar type. Also the 
figures and architecture 
in the engraving revealed 
startling similarities with 
the figures and architec- 
ture in the Miracles. 


The next step in my 
train of thought led me 
back to Ferrara. I discov- 
ered in the engraving sim- 
ilarities of architectural 
and other details which 
we observe in Cossa’s fres- 
cos in the Schifanoja Pal- 
ace. But still more sur- 
prising were the figures 
in the engraving which 
strongly resemble certain 
figures in the predella of 
the Griffoni altarpiece. 
hiesexactedatcrot the 
Griffoni altarpiece is not 
known. However, it must 
have been painted after 
Cossa moved to Bologna 
in 1470, and before his 
death in 1477. Professor 
Longhi has attempted to 


FIG. 3. — MIRACLE OF THE DEAF, DUMB AND BLIND. (From the Oratory of 


EECCONSELUCT th Cra ] tate San Bernardino, Perugia, Italy). 


piece®. It evidently con- , 
sisted of a great number of panels, and the execution of it was probably spread over 
a number of years and already begun in the early seventies. It is quite possible that 
Cossa painted the predella before 1473. 

I also found a distinct relationship between the architectural backgrounds of 
the Miracles and Luciano Laurana’s architectural panels in Urbino and Baltimore 


3. R. Lonout, Officina Ferrarese, Roma, 1934, pl. 65. 
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and his still surviving 
buildings. 

The result of my in- 
vestigations suggested a 
close connection between 
the engraving after Bra- 
mante’s drawing, Bra- 
mante’s frescos in the 
Brera, the Miracles of 
San Bernardino in Peru- 
gia, the later works of 
Francesco Cossa and 
Laurana’s architecture, 
and a less pronounced 
connection between this 
group of paintings and 
the Barberini panels. But 
how should we explain 
this seemingly paradoxi- 
cal connection between 
Urbino, Ferrara and Pe- 
rugiae The solution of 
the problem can, in my 
opinion, be found only in 
Urbino and in the person- 
ality of the young Bra- 
mante, who forms the con- 
necting link between the 
whole group of paintings 
which I have mentioned. 

The eight Miracles 
originally formed part of 


FIG. 4. — MIRACLE OF THE YOUTH AND THE BULL. (From the Oratory of 


San Bernardino, Perugia, Italy). a cabinet in the sacristy of 

the Oratory of San Ber- 

nardino in Perugia. In the cabinet was kept a gonfalone by Benedetto Bonfigli. On 
the side walls of the cabinet to the left and to the right of the gonfalone were prob- 
ably placed four panels depicting angels, also by Benedetto Bonfigli. The eight pan- 
els with the Miracles no doubt adorned the shutters of the cabinet. W. Bombe’, in his 


4. W. BOMBE, Geschichte der Malerei in Perugia, 1912. 
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study of Perugian paint- 
ing, gives a reconstruction 
of the cabinet and the 
arrangement of the eight 
panels on the shutters. 
According to his recon- 
struction the four Mir- 
acles in which the archi- 
tectural backgrounds play 
a prominent part were 
placed on the outer sides 
of the shutters and the 
other four Miracles on 
the inner sides. On the 
architrave between the 
gonfalone and the lunette 
the mystical sign of Christ 
was placed, and Bombe 
therefore concludes that 
the Miracles must have 
been arranged to the left 
and to the right, accord- 
ing to the light emanating 
from the sign. I agree 
with this reconstruction 
in principle but I am not 
certain that the four 
architectural panels were 
placed on the outer sides 
of the shutters. It seems 
more reasonable to place 
these panels on the inner 


FIG. 5.—— MIRACLE OF THE SICK GIRL; HEALING OF THE DAUGHTER OF GIOVANNI ANTONIO 
DA RIETI. (From the Oratory of San Bernardino. Perugia, Italy). 


sides as they could then be seen much better when the shrine with the gonfalone 


was open. 


If we follow the idea of the reconstruction it becomes clear that the whole series 
of eight Miracles consisted of two sections, of four panels each, and it also becomes 
understandable that one prominent painter had been entrusted with the execution of 
one group, while the remaining four panels were given to one or two other masters. 

The Miracles distinguished by the beautiful architectural backgrounds are the 
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following four. (For purposes of reference I shall number all panels from one to 
eight.) | 

Number 1.— San Bernardino Restores to Life a Still-Born Child (figs. 2 and 
15). To the left, under the arches of a portico, we see the mother in bed and the child 
sitting on the floor, surrounded by three kneeling women and a man, probably the 
father, who raises his hands in amazement. To the right, in the courtyard, are de- 
picted three scenes from the life of the child. A free copy of a part of this panel was 
in the Nemes sale of 1928 in Amsterdam (No. 23). It was there ascribed to the 
School of Signorelli. 

Number 2. — Miracle of the Deaf, Dumb and Blind (fig. 3). A group of per- 
sons stands around the blind mute, who is kneeling in the center, while San Bernar- 
dino makes his appearance below the arch of the door in the backgorund and restores 
the powers to the infirm person. 

Number 3.— Miracle of the Youth Wounded by a Bull (fig. 4). The scene 
is Prato. To the left the Saint kneels in front of the son of Nicolo di Lorenzo, who 
has been wounded and is now sitting on the floor; to the right the incident of the mad 
bull attacking the youth is shown. The bearded man standing farthest to the left is 
John Palaeologus, Emperor of Byzantium, and has been copied from the medal 
which Pisanello made about 1438. 

Number 4.— The Saint Heals the Daughter of Giovanni Antonio da Rieti 
(fig. 5). The young girl, her hands folded, is sitting on the floor. She looks at the 
Saint who kneels before her, between two monks. Behind the girl kneel her parents, 
on either side stand several friends. On the architrave appears an inscription (which 
will be quoted in full later) and the date 1473. 

The above-mentioned group is distinguished by beautiful architectural settings 
and skillful execution. These four panels are, in my opinion, works of the young 
Bramante. 

The two following panels are close to the style of these four. Architecture plays 
an important part in them but the quality of execution, especially of the figures, is not 
of such high level. These two were in all probability designed by Bramante but 
executed by another master, possibly Bartolomeo Caporale. 

Number 5.— The Saint Heals a Wounded Man. On the left we see a youth 
striking another young man on his head with a stick. The latter is sitting on the floor 
to the right, praying. A friend kneels behind him, imploring a monk who kneels in 
front of the young man. Above the monk, the Saint appears in the clouds and heals 
the wounds of the young man. On either side stand four men who witness the miracle. 

Number 6. — Miracle of the Captain. In this panel we actually see two miracles 
of the Saint. In the right foreground, the captain, Giovanni Antonio Tornaro, is 
attacked and wounded by a group of bandits. In the open room of a palace on the left, 
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Solomea, a young girl of 
Spoleto, is lying in bed, 
and the Saint is putting 
his hand on her wounded 
breast. 


The following two 
Miracles are now almost 
universally ascribed to the 
young Pintoricchio. 


Number 7.— The 
Miracle of the Prisoner. 
In the foreground, to the 
left, a young man is at- 
tacked and taken prisoner 
by a group of bandits; and 
in the background, to the 
right, the young man is 
leaving his prison cell, 
gazing upwards at the 
Saint, who approaches in 
a cloud. 

Number 8.— Mir- 
acle of the Paralytic. A 
paralytic man from Siena 
nasi DeCcti paced ona 
stretcher in front of a 
church where the Saint 
was accustomed to preach. 

FIG. 6, — BRAMANTE. — Engraving. (British Museum, London). We see the Saint leaving 
the church, speaking to the afflicted man and healing him. (Numbers 7 and 8 have 
been attributed to Pintoricchio). 
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As I agree with the attribution of the last two panels to Pintoricchio we can 
leave them out of our consideration. 


Vasari says that Donato Bramante studied the works of Fra Carnevale. If this 
is true, we should be able to find some trace of Fra Carnevale’s influence in the San 
Bernardino panels. In my article in “The Art Quarterly” I have attempted to 
reconstruct hypothetically the work of Fra Carnevale, attributing to him, among 
other works, the Annunciation in the National Gallery in Washington and the Bar- 
berini panels. A comparison between these panels and the Miracles of San Bernar- 
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FIG. 7. — LUCIANO LAURANA. Architectural panel. (Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore). 


dino discloses several points of contact, especially in the architectural motifs. In the 
Annunciation, which must have been an early work, we already notice the contrast 
between white mural planes and black architraves, also the decorative use of hanging 
wreaths. The connections between Fra Carnevale’s Birth of the Virgin, in the Metro- 
politan Museum, and the corresponding panel in Perugia, depicting the Miracle of 
the Still-Born Child (No. 1, fig. 2), is so close that Vasari’s story becomes quite 
plausible. Even in the treatment of the clouds this connection is still discernible; but 
as I have already indicated, in the series of the Miracles we also notice powerful 
influences which point to Ferrara and Padua. Saba Castiglione thought that Bra- 
mante had also been a pupil of Mantegna’. There are doubtless some Mantegnesque 
features still noticeable in Bramante’s drawing for the engraving and his late frescos, 
but more important seems to me his connection with Ferrara and especially with the 
art of Francesco Cossa. The proportions of the figures, their movements and ges- 
tures, in some of the Miracles as well as in the engraving and frescos in the Brera, 
seem to be inspired by similar figures which we find in Cossa’s works, especially in 
the Griffoni predella now in the Vatican (fig. 1) and in the Schifanoja frescos. More- 
over, the dilapidated architecture on the right-hand side of the engraving appears to 
be a recollection of a similar architectural motif in one of the Schifanoja frescos. 
Strange to say we see in the background of Cossa’s Triumph of Venus a little round 
temple which closely resembles similar buildings by Bramante. Compare especially 
Santa Maria di San Satiro’. 

It is also interesting to compare the angular, still Gothic style of drapery which 
we find in the Miracles of San Bernardino and in the engraving with Cossa’s draper- 
ies in the Griffoni predella. They are fundamentally of the same type and com- 

5. G. SWARZENSKI, 0p. cit., p. 93. It is interesting to note that the Miracles have also been attributed to Mantegna. 


6. The Triumph of Venus is reproduced in: A. VENTURI, La Pittura del Quattrocento nel’Emilia, Bologna, 1931, 
pl. 32. S. SATIRO is reproduced in MALAGUZZI VALERI, 0. Cit., p. 46. 
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FIG. 8. — LUCIANO LAURANA. — Architectural panel. (Gallery of Urbino, Italy). 


pletely different from the style to be noted in the drapery of the Barberini panels, 
which shows the unmistakable influence of Piero della Francesca. 

“Most amazing is the extraordinarily rich and fantastic architecture of the 
backgrounds, which is without parallel in the whole painting of Perugia and which 
makes us suppose that an architect conceived and painted these loggias, triumphal 
arches, temples and palace façades.” (W. Bombe) *. 

The Miracle of the Still-Born Child (fig. 2) is evidently the earliest of the series. 
The architecture of the palatial building in the background is completely designed 
in Luciano Laurana’s style. Compare the window-frames of the palaces on the left- 
hand side in Laurana’s panel in Urbino (fig. 8) with those in the Miracle. The black 
border which runs beneath the cornice of the ground floor appears also in the second 
palace in the Urbino panel. We find further interesting links between Bramante and 
Laurana in Laurana’s courtyard of the ducal palace in Urbino, in Bramante’s 
Canonica di San Ambrogio in Milan and in three drawings which have been ascribed 
to Bramante. The drawing in the Uffizi representing the court of a palace (fig. 10) 
is so close to the composition of panel No. 1 (fig. 2) that it might almost be consid- 
ered a preliminary study. In two other drawings, representing an entrance porch to 
a palace (fig. 11) and a corner of a palace with two tabernacle windows, are some 
details which connect them with the Miracles and Laurana’s panels. The tabernacle 
windows should be compared with the door and the tabernacle window above the 
circular temple in Laurana’s panel in Urbino, but the motif of the half-opened blinds 
also occurs in two of the Miracle panels. These three drawings form a connecting 
link between Laurana’s architectural panels and the architecture in the Miracles, 
and they may, after all be, either early original drawings by Bramante or copies after 
such drawings. In the architecture of Miracle No. 2 (fig. 3) we can still note a 
decided influence of Luciano. The general arrangement of pilasters, arches and 
cornices in white marble, interspersed with black incrustations, is essentially of the 
same type as the decorative arrangement in the octagonal temple in the background 
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of the Walters panel (figs. 7 and 16). In the architecture of the second Miracle, 
however, the imagination of the young Bramante begins to play and express itself in 
forms of greater monumentality. In Bramante’s construction of Sta Maria di San 
Satiro in Milan we can discover many parallel expressions. The reader will find 
ample illustrations in the second volume of Malaguzzi Valeri’s monumental work”. 
In The Healing of the Youth Wounded by a Bull (No. 3, fig. 4) and in The Healing 
of the Young Girl (No. 4, fig. 5) the artist preconceives his own later style. However, 
we must realize that in these backgrounds he does not portray actual buildings but 
follows his own inspiration. They are poems in architecture. They represent the 
dreams of a young architect. Who else but a great architect could have invented 
these fascinating settings? 

They contain sufficient data to connect their style with Bramante’s. The rich, 
ornamental-type of pilaster in The Healing of the Young Girl (No. 4, fig. 5) is very 
similar to details in the apsis of San Satiro. It is also elucidating to compare a draw- 
ing in the Loeser collection in Florence with the architecture in this panel. This 
drawing has been attrib- 
uted to Bramante and also 
to Michelozzo. Recently, 
however, Miss A. Mon- 
gan has given itto Foppa’. 
A clue to the authorship 
may be found in the three 
medallions which appear 
to be more characteristic 
of Bramante than of 
Foppa. The drawing 
may be from Foppa’s 
hand, but it was probably 
inspired by a similar 
drawing of Bramante. Let 
us also compare the com- 
position of the magnifi- 
cent architecture in The 
FIG. 9. — BRAMANTE, — Drawing. (Ashmolean Museum, Oxford). Healingsorss? gaa 

Wounded by a Bull (No. 

3, fig. 4) with similar 

ideas in Bramante’s memorial temple as we see it in Sperandio’s medal. It is most 
illuminating to place the architectural frame surrounding Argus in Bramante’s 
fresco in the Castello Sforzesco (fig. 13) beside this architectural setting. Similar 

7. A. Moncan and P. J. Sacus, Drawings in the Fogg Museum of Art, Cambridge, 1940, p. 12, No. 14, fig. 16. 


—— 
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motifs can also be found in the design 
for a chapel, attributed to Bramante, 
in the Ambrosiana. The connection be- 
tween Bramante’s own works and the 
architecture in the Miracles of San 
Bernardino is overwhelmingly con- 
spicuous. 

The architectural settings of the 
following two Miracles are still closely 
related to the style of Bramante and 
Luciano, but the execution of details is 
not so fine, and the modeling of the 
figures is different in style from that in 
the first four. Inthe Attack on the Cap- 
tain (No. 5), the architecture still 
plays an important part, but the forms 
are simple and reflect Luciano Laur- 
ana’s style. In the Miracle of the 
Wounded Man (No. 7), we note a 
typically Bramantesque background. 
The circular temple with the cupola 
actually reminds us of Bramante’s 
Tempietto di San Pietro in Montorio, 
and the temple in our panel may be 
considered as one of the earliest ex- 
amples of this idea. The figures in 
these two Miracles recall the manner 
of Bartolomeo Caporale, and I think it 
is possible that these two panels were 
executed by him. 


FIG. 10. — BRAMANTE? — Courtyard Drawing. (Uffizi, Florence). 


The last two panels represent San Bernardino Freeing a Prisoner (No. 6) and 
San Bernardino Healing the Paralytic (No.8).*° Here I agree with W. Bombe, who 
recognized the hand of Pintoricchio.* In 1473 Pintoricchio would have been about 
nineteen years old. One panel does not show any architecture whatsoever, and in the 
other we see a small part of a palatial edifice on the left-hand side, but the style of this 
building is different from those in the other panels. The treatment of landscape in 
both panels is certainly characteristic of Pintoricchio’s manner, and also the type of 
figures more closely approaches his style than that of Bramante or any other master. 


8. Reproduced in: R. van Marte, The Italian Schools of Painting, Vol. 14, pp. 162, 163. 
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Let us review the principal facts connected with the painting of the Miracles. 
The four panels (Nos. 1 to 4, figs. 2-5), show in their architecture a distinct and very 
close relationship to the style of Luciano Laurana. The composition of the panel 
No. 1 (fig. 2) appears to be influenced by the composition of Fra Carnevale’s Birth 
of the Virgin. Both facts point to Urbino and suggest an Urbinate painter as author. 
In the modeling of the figures our painter is strongly influenced by Francesco Cossa. 
However, the general character of the panels proves that the painter must have been 
an Urbinate master who was influenced by the Ferrarese and not vice versa. The 
style of architecture and figures is also intimately related to the later works of Bra- 
mante. Furthermore some of the faces which we encounter in the Panigarola frescos 
are still very much akin to certain faces in the Miracles. All these considerations 
point to Bramante as the author of the first four Miracles. 


At first sight this suggestion may seem highly paradoxical. We should not for- 
get, however, that all attempts to attribute these four panels to an Umbrian painter 
have failed. On the other 
hand, nobody ever ques- 
tioned the quality of the 
paintings, and it has gen- 
erally been admitted that 
they must have been 
painted by a competent 
master, perhaps by one of 
the greatest. R. van Marle 
fully realized the impos- 
sibility of connecting the 
Miracles with any of the 
important Umbrian or 
Sienese painters and in 
despair created the “Mas- 
ter of 1473”. It seems im- 
perative, therefore, to 
look beyond the confines 
of Umbria for the author 
of these marvelous and 
unique inventions. Stylis- 
tic evidence points to Ur- 
bino and Ferrara, and, 
taking the strong Laurana 
influence into account, es- 


FIG. 11. — BRAMANTE? — Entrance porch. Drawing. (Uffizi, Florence). 
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pecially to Urbino. It is perhaps not 
surprising that the name of Bramante 
has not yet been seriously proposed by 
my predecessors. First of all, no early 
paintings by Bramante were known, 
and secondly the importance of the 
artistic circle in Urbino had not yet 
been fully recognized. It would per- 
haps be exaggerating to speak of a 
School of Urbino, yet if we form a 
group which consists of Fra Carnevale, 
Luciano Laurana and the young Bra- 
mante, we shall note that all three 
painters were especially interested in 
beautiful architectural views. The 
solution of the problem of early paint- 
ings by Bramante lies, in my opinion, 
in the fact that he grew up in Urbino 
D Vout Sun a King: and derived great inspiration from the 
ee architectural paintings of Fra Carne- 
vale and Luciano Laurana. This obvious connection between these three painters 
suggests the name of Bramante quite naturally. 
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The attribution of the first four architectural panels to Bramante would, in my 
opinion, be quite possible from the point of view of chronology. Bramante died in 
1514, and if Vasari’s statement that he died at an age of seventy years is correct, he 
must have been born in 1444 or close to that date. It is possible that Fra Carnevale, 
as Vasari says, was Bramante’s first master, but later he must have worked for some 
time in Cossa’s studio, either in Ferrara or in Bologna. Ferrara was the nearest cul- 
tural center and it would have been natural for a talented young man like Donato to 
have gone to Ferrara. It is true that Florence is not much further away than Ferrara 
but between Urbino and Florence towers the huge wall of the Apennines. It is gen- 
erally supposed that Bramante spent most of his youth in Urbino and that he assisted 
Luciano Laurana from 1467 to 1472. Luciano had been appointed chief architect at 
the ducal palace in 1468. But even if the young Bramante was actually connected 
with the work done at the ducal palace, it still remains possible that he spent part of 
this time in Ferrara and Bologna. In 1472 he may have already gone to Perugia and 
begun to paint the four Miracles, one of which is dated 1473. 

In the Miracle of the Still-Born Child (No. 1, fig. 2) the connection with 
Luciano Laurana and Fra Carnevale is more conspicuous than in the other 
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panels.’ It was, therefore, in all likelihood the first one Bramante painted. Nos. 3 and 
4 are closely related to each other in their architectural settings. In consequence, I 
think we shall have to place No. 2 (fig. 3) between Nos. 1 and 3 (figs. 2 and 4). No.4 
(fig. 5), is characterized by the inscription and date as the last one. Also in the ar- 
rangement and skill displayed in the compositions we can recognize the gradual de- 
velopment and progress of the young master’s abilities. No. 4 undoubtedly shows 
much better grouping than any of the previous compositions. 


With some diffidence I should like to add two other panels to the oeuvre of 
Bramante. They are companion pieces and represent a Youth Saluting a King, in the 
Fogg Museum (fig. 12) and the Martyrdom of Sainte Bosone, in a dealer’s owner- 
ship. Both panels have been attributed to the School of Cossa, but in both panels I 
think we can recognize the same style of figure and the same taste in architecture as 
in the Miracles and later 
works of Bramante. They 
would have to be dated 
still earlier than the Mir- 
acles and were probably 
painted in the studio of 
Cossa. They are of fine 
quality, and cannot be 
connected with any Fer- 
rarese master known to us. 

To Bramante’s early 
period we may logically 
also attribute one or two 
drawings which O. Fis- 
chel ascribed to the ““Mas- 
ter of the Miracles of San 
Bernardino”; the beauti- 
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FIG. 13. — BRAMANTE. — Argus (Detail). (Castello Sforzesco, Milan). 


9. In my article on Fra Carnevale I made the suggestion that of the two Barberini panels one, the New York 
panel, was painted before 1474 and the Boston panel after this date. If the painter of the Miracles was actually 
influenced by the New York panel, as I surmise, then the New York panel would have to be dated not later than 1473. 
On the other hand, the probable date of the Boston panel remains unchanged. It is most likely that on account of the 
connection between this panel and the altarpiece by Francesco Cossa of 1474 and the Tura-Roberti altarpiece, it was 
painted after 1474, perhaps about 1475. Dr. Swarzenski in his above-mentioned article called our attention to the 
frieze on the fireplace of the Sala della Jole in the Ducal Palace at Urbino. According to recent opinions this room 
was probably decorated about 1472-76. (See: L. Serra, Urbino, Roma, 1932, p. 63). The connection between the 
reliefs in the Boston panel and the relief on the fireplace in the Sala della Jole confirms the supposition that the Boston 
panel was executed about 1474-76. Perhaps we should now also concede a later date to the Kress Annunciation. I now 
feel inclined to propose as a probable date for the Annunciation the period of 1455-60. Incidentally linking the Miracles 
with the two Laurana panels in Baltimore and Urbino would help to establish a more precise date for these panels. 
If we are willing to accept the theory that the young Bramante was influenced by the architectural motifs which we 
find in these panels, then we would be justified in dating them about 1470-72. That the panels were painted before 1473 
is very likely as Luciano left Urbino before October 16th, 1472, when he went to Pesaro. 
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ful drawing representing the Head of a Young Man and 
a Hand, in the Ashmolean Museum in Oxford (fig. 9), 
and the Figure of an Old Man with a Staff, in the Uffizi”. 
If the “Master of the Miracles” is identical with the 
young Bramante, then the author of these drawings 
should also be nobody else but Bramante. In fact, the 
Head of a Young Man is closely connected in style and 
expression with the fresco representing the Head of a 
Poet inthe Brera. I think we can also find in the style of 
the drapery of the Figure of an Old Man points of simi- 
larity which connect it with Bramante’s style in the 
Miracles. 

The history of the attri- 
bution of the Miracles is not 
without interest. In the early 
XIX century they were at- 
tributed to Pisanello and 
later to Mantegna. Passa- 
vant refuted the Pisanello attribution and suggested 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. Cavalcaselle attributed them to 
Bonfigli and Fiorenzo, and W. Bombe recognized in the 
beautiful architectural settings the hand of Francesco di 
Giorgio, the great Sienese master, who, incidentally, also 
came to Urbino and worked there from 1476. Adolfo 
Venturi, on the other hand, recognized the hand of Peru- 
gino, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, Caporale and Pintoricchio 
in the panels. Berenson in his list of 1932 attributed them 
to Perugino, Bonfigli, Caporale and an unknown Sienese 
master. Sauntering through this maze of attributions, 
however, I made an interesting discovery. I found that 
Cavalcaselle had already noted the mixed Paduan and 
Ferrarese peculiarities (such as may be noted in certain 
Prescoesttne Senitanoja).. i he relationship between the 220 15: MACs OF cre of Sen Bere 
style of the Miracles and the style of some of the Schifa- "#0 Pegi Mab). Detail Gee hg, 2). 
noja frescos has also been appreciated by Umberto Gnoli but sternly rejected by 
Adolfo Venturi. R. van Marle also felt in these panels “a breath of the Ferrarese 
taste for pomp, magnificence and luxurious elegance”. Conte Gnoli ventured the 


10. O. FiscHEL, Die Zeichnungen der Umbrer, Berlin, 1917, p. 3. 

11. I remember that in discussing the problem of the Barberini panels with Dr, W. R. Valentiner in 1940, he 
pointed out that they might possibly be a work of Bramante and that there also appeared to exist some sort of con- 
nection between the Miracles of San Bernardino and the Barberini panels. 


FIG. 14. —~ MIRACLE OF THE SICK GIRL. 
Detail (see fig. 5). 
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hypothesis that Borso d’Este, when he traveled from Ferrara to Rome, via Perugia in 
1471, ordered the panels of the Miracles. It is not necessary to assume that the 
Duke ordered the panels, he may very well have recommended Bramante to the 
Brotherhood of San Bernardino. There is, however, another connection between 
Ferrara, Perugia and the Miracles. Shortly before 1473 Tito Vespasiano Strozzi 
visited Perugia as ambassador to the Court of Ferrara. The inscription on panel No. 
4 runs as follows: “S.P.Q.R. DIVO TITO DIVI VESPASIANI FILIO VESPASIANO AUGUSTO 
A.D.M.C.C.C.C.L.X.X.III. FINIS”. According to W. Bombe the contents of this inscrip- 
tion may relate to the person of the ambassador. This theory sounds quite probable. 
We have seen that just before the panels were painted there existed a connection 
between the Duke of Ferrara and Perugia, and this connection could answer the 
question of why Bramante was called to Perugia. 

Luciano Laurana’s panels in the Walters Gallery and in Urbino (figs. 7 and 8) 
must have been executed not long before the Miracles were painted, about 1470-72. 
They must be valued as an almost complete grammar of Laurana’s architectural 
forms. In the Miracles we can recognize the first blossoming of Laurana’s new style 
in the mind of his faithful pupil and follower, Bramante. Based on Laurana’s still 
somewhat dry and conventional forms, Bramante creates in these four little panels 
new and magnificent architectural fantasies which can be regarded as the first valid 
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FIG. 16, — LUCIANO LAURANA. — Architectural panel. (Walters Art 
Gallery, Baltimore). Detail (see fig. 7). 


ICONOGRAPHICAL STUDIES OF POUSSIN'S 
WORKS IN AMERICAN PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


-II- 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ARTS 
KING MIDAS WASHING HIS HANDS 
IN THE RIVER PACTOLUS 


AND 


THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS’ 
ENDYMION KNEELING BEFORE LUNA 


Le is a painting of rather small size (3834” x 2842"), 
representing a river god and other figures, which was purchased for the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art as early as 1871, probably the first Poussin in this country. Among 
those paintings in the Metropolitan Museum rightly or wrongly labelled Nicolas 
Poussin, this is the most interesting in content, and arresting in colour and composi- 
tion. The masses of dark green and brown foliage and the pile of jutting rocks are all 
diffused in a soft clear light. These serve as a setting for the warmly coloured bodies 
of the river god who is crowned with vine or oak leaves, the two putt: playing with 
the big amphorae from which streams are gushing, and the figure of a man who is 
bathing his head in the water of the spring. 

In this painting the influence of Titian comes more strongly to the fore than in 
others painted a few years later, in which cooler tones prevail, and the free loose 
treatment of the colour and light is tempered by more classicistic features. The 
former style indicates the early years of Poussin in Rome when he, as Rubens had 
before him, fell in love with the two famous Titian Bacchanals in the Prado, which 
were at that time in the Villa Aldobrandini. Poussin’s predilection for fat little 
children, which he shared with his Flemish friend Dusquesnoy stems from this 


FIG. 1. — SARCOPHAGUS. — Luna and Endymion. (Capitoline Museum, Rome, Italy). 


source, particularly the Children’s Bacchanal'. In the Metropolitan painting a pair 
of these little creatures play rather helplessly with two big urns on the bank of the 
river. We see a similar type of child in the different versions of the Education of 
Bacchus”, all of which probably date from the later twenties and are rather close to 
the painting in the Metropolitan Museum in composition and treatment. 


The Metropolitan painting was listed in the Smith Catalogue® as The Groves 
and Streams, and in the catalogue of the Metropolitan Museum* as a Mythological 
Subject. As is almost always the case with the compositions of Poussin, it has been 
possible to arrive at a more precise title for this painting’, and one which has now 
been accepted by the Museum itself. In the inventory of the Palazzo Massimi in 
Rome of the year 1677° we find the following item: “due quadri compagni di monsu 
Pusino alti palmi 4 e larghi palmi 3: in uno vi à il re Mida che si lava nel fiume 
Patolo, e l’altro li pastori d’Arcadia’”’. There can be no doubt that the Metropolitan 
Museum painting is identical with the first one mentioned in the inventory, and that 


1. Two small paintings representing children’s bacchanals were formerly in the possession of the Chigi, and 
are said to be mentioned in the inventory of this family from about 1680 to 1690 under the name of Poussin. They 
belong now to Marchese Incisa della Rochetta, Rome. The group of two children lying on a cloth and embracing 
each other in one of these paintings is almost exactly the same as the main group of the Playing Children (formerly 
in the Collection of the Duke of Westminster, now at Colnaghi, London; ill. GRAUTOFF, no. 28). If the attribution 
is right, these two paintings, in tempera and in rather bad condition, would be the earliest witness to Poussin’s interest 
in Titian’s Children’s Bacchanal. 

2. The best known are in Chantilly and in the Louvre. no. 730. 

3. JOHN Smitu, A Catalogue Raisonné, London, 1837, part VIII, no. 248. The painting was at that time in the 
possession of John Smith. who had bought it from M. Solirene in Paris, 1836. 

4. The Metropolitan Museum of Art Catalogue of Paintings, New York, 1931, p. 281. 

5. See: ANTHONY BLUNT, Poussin’s Et in Arcadia Ego in “The Art Bulletin”, XX (1938), 96-100. 

6. See: ORBAAN, Documenti sul Barocco in Roma, 1921. p. 521. 

7. The measurements given in the inventory are four palmi in height by three palmi in width. That would 
be equal to 0.90 meters by 0.67 meters. The actual size of the Metropolitan painting is 0.95 by 0.70 m. that is roughly 
corresponding in size if one takes into consideration the fact that the inventory measurements are often only approxi- 
mate. The Shepherds of Arcadia, which is now in Chatsworth, does not fit so well, as it is 1.00 meters by 0.81, that 
is, ten centimeters too tall and fourteen too wide. However, it seems to me that the picture has been enlarged on the 
upper and left sides, not as Mr. Blunt supposes that the Metropolitan canvas has been cut. That would make the 
two pictures pendants as they were originally in the Palazzo Massimi. 

Two enlarged copies of the Midas and the Shepherds still exist in the Palazzo Massimi. It was Mr. Ellis 
Waterhouse who first directed my attention to them some years ago. They were probably made during the second 
half of the XVIII century when the heirs of the Principi Massimi sold the original paintings. 
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it has to be interpreted as 
King Midas Washing 
his Hands in the River 
Pactolus (fig. 2). 

Therefore, both this 
and the first version of the 
Shepherds in Arcadia 
(fig. 3) in Chatsworth 
come from the same col- 
lection of Cardinal Cam- 
illo Massimi, who owned 
the masterpiece of Pous- 
sin’s old age, the Apollo 
and Echo in the Louvre, 
and who had also ac- 
quired the first and great- 
est collection of drawings 
of the master’s earlier 
years’. 

The story of Midas 
is taken from the eleventh 
book of Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses. King Midas of 
Phrygia, whose wish that 
everything he _ touched 
would be turned to gold 
had been granted by Bac- 
chus, now found this fac- FIG, 2. — NICOLAS POUSSIN. — King Midas washing his hands in the river Pactolus. 
ulty detrimental to his Met ee Bene 
own life, and implored 
the god to rid him of it. Bacchus then ordered him to seek his remedy in the river 
Pactolus, which passes near the town of Sardis — to follow the stream to its very 
source and there to submerge his head and body in the foamy water of the spring, 
simultaneously washing away the gold of his body and his crime.” 

The bearded man standing naked in the running stream, splashing his head 


8. See: WALTER FRIEDLAENDER, The Massimi Poussin Drawings at Windsor in “Burlington Magazine”, 
LVI (1929), 122, note 5. 
9. Ovin, Metamorphoses, XI, 140, 141. 
“spumigeroque tuum fonti, qua plurimus exit, 
subde caput corpusque simil, simil elue crimen”. 
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lavishly is, therefore, 
Midas. The river, which 
henceforth will carry the 
gold of Midas on its 
waters, pours out of the 
urn held by the god of the 
river, Pactolus, who looks 
on attentively. This is the 
very source of the river to 
which King Midas was, 
sent to get rid of the de- 
structive gift. 

The earlier part of 
the Midas story, wherein 
King Midas implores 
Bacchus, is given by Pous- 
sin in a larger and more 
representative painting, 
now in Munich. It por- 
trays Midas, who wears 
the royal dee kneel- 
ing before Bacchus, 
whose sculpturesque an- 
tique posture reminds us 
slightly of one of the Idel- 

net ne ee oe pea Dis 
rid. He seems to explain 
to Midas rather philos- 
ophically that riches and gold have only chimerical ares Quite in harmony with 
this mood the other principal figures are happily sleeping after having emptied their 
cups of the wine given to them by Bacchus. This is true of Silenus who sits at a table, 
also the beautiful Titianesque nymph, and even the little boy lying beside her on his 
stomach. This peaceful bucolic idyll with the children playing with a goat and the 
flute-playing satyr in the shadow of the trees, contrasts with the worldly greediness of 
King Midas. But the clemency of Bacchus is also represented in the same picture. 
The atonement for the sin of greed is to be seen in the little group in the background 
which shows, in a kind of “continuous narration”, the continuation and solution of 
the story, the washing away of the hateful gold in the river Pactolus, as in the paint- 
ing of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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FIG. 4. — NICOLAS POUSSIN. — King Midas kneeling before Bacchus. (Old Pinakothek, Munich). 


A question arises as to the dating of the two Midas paintings: which of the 
two is earlier, which later? We have one documentary indication in the trial of 
Fabricio Valguarnera for the theft of some diamonds which he had used to buy 
paintings. It developed during the proceedings that Don Giovanni Stefano Rocca- 
tagliata had sold to the defendant various paintings, among which was a King Midas 
by Poussin”. The trial was held in July 1631, and the King Midas referred to, must 
therefore have been painted before that date. It is at least possible that the Midas 
Kneeling Before Bacchus (fig. 4) in Munich is identical with the King Midas 


10. Rubens corresponded with Valguarnera as late as June 1631; See: Max Roosss, Correspondance de Rubens, 
Antwerp, 1907, vol. V, p. 382 f. Poussin himself appeared in court and testified that he had sold to the “Sicilian” a 
Spring and The Ark Carried off by the Philistines for 200 scudi. There is also mentioned a painting representing 
the goddess Flora which the Ambassador of Savoy had given to Valguarnera in exchange for diamonds worth 150 
scudi. Might this be one of the Floras by Poussin? 
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mentioned in the Valguarnera trial”. This painting, which has for the most part 
been dated later, about 1635 or 1636, has still quite a lyrical Titianesque character, 
especially in the landscape and the figures of the background, despite its strongly 
classicistic features, such as the figure of Bacchus, which would verify the later 
dating. It could, therefore, well be placed at the very beginning of the phase wherein 
Poussin gradually started to renounce the warm colouring and somewhat sketchy 
manner of his Titianesque period in favour of a more austere and restrained treat- 
ment. The pendant to this painting, the Apollo and Daphne, also in Munich, is 
even more outspoken in its Titianesque character, and serves as another indication 
of an early date for both. To date the Midas, therefore, as from the beginning of 
1631, a few months before the trial of Valguarnera had begun, would, I think, be 
stylistically suitable. The Metropolitan Midas seems somewhat earlier, from about 
the end of the twenties. 


The relationship between the two pictures would, therefore, be that of a first 
version to a second and definitive one. It is a very interesting phenomenon to observe 
in the oeuvre of Poussin that when he has the same or a similar subject to treat 
twice, he always evolves from a more casual, almost personal composition, a defini- 
tive and crystallized work of art, established as though for eternity. One has only 
to compare the pendant to the first Midas, the Shepherds of Arcadia, showing 
diagonal Baroque composition, to the famous elegiac, epigrammatic second version 
in the Louvre, or the Dulwich version of the Education of Jupiter to the almost 
overstylized Berlin version, and the other examples of this type, to be aware of such 
changes. I would therefore suggest that we take the Metropolitan Midas as a first 
trial, absolutely informal, and for that very reason, brilliant in colour and light, 
though lacking any clear intention to tell fully and understandably the action 
in the painting. The second version, on the contrary, tries to bring the complete 
story unmistakably to the full attention of all mankind, and toward that end the 
whole composition is straightened and forced into orderly layers with all the 
diagonals eliminated. In short, Poussin formed from a Baroque, almost contentless, 
composition a classicistic one with full stress laid on moral values. 


The iconography of Endymion and Luna used by the Carracci and their fol- 
lowers repeats that which is found in the many examples of the story on Roman 
sarcophagi. In these Endymion is always represented asleep, visited by Selene, 


11. See: WALTER FRIEDLAENDER, in: THIEME-BECKER, Kiinstler Lexicon: Poussin, p. 1003. It would of course 
be possible to relate the painting mentioned in the trial with this painting as well. But I wonder if the Metropolitan 
painting would have been called in the trial a “King” Midas, as the kingly character of Midas is so hidden in it, 
whereas in the Munich painting he is quite unmistakably a king wearing a crown. Another possibility would be 
of course, that there existed still a third Midas by Poussin of which we have no knowledge. 
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FIG. 5. — NICOLAS POUSSIN. — Endymion kneeling before Luna. (Detroit Institute of Arts). 


who has fallen in love with his beauty”. No one before Poussin, and as far as I know, 
no one after him, has illustrated the far more dramatic moment of the Endymion 
story which Poussin has chosen for his painting in the Detroit Institute of Fine 
Arts (figs. 5-6). Here the beautiful young shepherd kneels before the goddess and 
implores her to give him immortality, even if by this boon he would be condemned 
to eternal sleep. | 

It seems rather difficult to say from which source Poussin derived the story in 
this form. His favorite mythological source, Ovid’s Metamorphoses, does not treat 
the story of Endymion at all, while in his Amores Ovid makes only a slight allusion 
to “the moon giving many hours of sleep to the youth beloved by her’®”. Most other 
antique authors” relate that Jupiter bestowed the sleep upon Endymion either in 


12. See: SALOMON REINACH, Répertoire de reliefs, Paris, 1912, vol. III, pp. 184, 242, 248, etc. 

13. I, 13, v. 43. Ovid alludes to the youth of Endymion, the lover of Selene antithetically to the old age of 
Tithonus, the husband of Aurora. W. VALENTINER, in his valuable article (Selene and Endymion by Poussin in 
“Bulletin of the Detroit Institute of Arts”, April, 1936), gives Ovid’s Ars amatoria as the source of Poussin’s 
composition, but, as far as I can see, Endymion is mentioned there only once and quite briefly, (III, 81). 

14. See: W. H. Roscuer, Lexikon der griechischen und rimischen Mythologie, Leipzig, 1909-1915, vol. I, p. 1207. 
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FIG. 6. — NICOLAS POUSSIN. — Endymion Kneeling before Luna. Detail (see fig. 5). (Detroit Institute of Arts). 


favour or as punishment for his passion for Juno, but that he granted him immortal- 
ity and youth. Itis only from a passage in Apollodorus”’ which says that Luna fell in 
love with Endymion that one can deduce that it was the goddess of the moon who 
served as an intermediary between her lover and the gods. According to this account 
Zeus allowed Endymion to choose his fate, and he chose to sleep eternally remaining 
deathless and ageless forever. The mythological handbooks of Poussin’s own time 
do not mention explicitly the particular episode of the Endymion story represented 
in the Detroit painting. Only Vincenzo Cartari in his Imagini, a book which, as we 
have already mentioned, Poussin used a good deal, says, “.../e favole finsero, che la 
Luna s'innamorasse di Endimione pastore, e l'adormentasse sopra certo monte, solo 
per bacciarlo a sua piacere’®”’. Here it is the goddess herself, who put Endymion to 
sleep on a certain mountain only to be able to kiss him to her heart’s desire. 

It is quite possible that Poussin developed his composition from this short men- 
tion of the story of Endymion and Luna in Cartari. It is not Luna the “innamorata”’ 
who is represented bending down to kiss the beautiful sleeper, as in the charming 
fresco of Annibale Carracci in the Farnese Gallery (fig. 7), but a haughty, serious 


15. Bibliotheca, I, 7, 5. 
16. 1615 ed., p. 116. 
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goddess, before whom Endymion is kneeling, and whom he implores with an almost 
desperate gesture of his hands. Poussin took her proud attitude and her slim body 
from the reliefs on antique sarcophagi, such as that in the Capitoline Museum (fig. 
1) to which the Poussin painting is especially close in this and other respects’. In 
the right half of the relief Luna is shown stepping out of her chariot, her head, 
crowned with the crescent, is slightly bent in a manner rather similar to the Luna in 
the painting. In both the painting and the relief her right arm hangs almost at her 
side, though on the sarcophagus Luna holds onto the end of her circular veil, while 
in the painting she holds an arrow instead of the veil. A small putto flies near her 
head in both representations, so closely in the Poussin painting that he embraces her 
neck and listens curiously to the words of Endymion. Another putto holds a torch 
as he flies above Luna’s chariot on the left side of the sarcophagus, corresponding to 
the putto with the torch flying over the chariot of Apollo in Poussin’s painting. In 
addition, the sleeping man in the shadow of the curtain also belongs to the Endymion 
legend. He is Somnus, sleep, who so often holds Endymion in his arms, and who is 
represented on the Capitoline sarcophagus in half figure as a bearded elderly man, 
resting his head on his right arm, rather like the bearded sleeper of Poussin. 


In every other regard and in the whole conception of the scene Poussin’s 
representation of Luna and Endymion is utterly unclassical. The whole artistic 
atmosphere of the painting is imbued with a mood that one could almost speak of as 
romantic and sentimental. The choice of this special episode as the subject matter 
does not correspond, as we have seen, to the antique feeling, but to a rather modern 
interest in the psychology of expression: despair and helplessness reflected on the 
face of the imploring youth, and a superiority tempered with kindness. on the 
features of the goddess, who has the power to bestow on him eternal sleep or death. 
Still more anticlassical and romantic is the right half of the composition, almost 
in the manner of a Dosso Dossi, of whom the background with its turbulent light 
reminds us. A winged female genius, the lower part of whose body is covered by a 
dark blue drapery, moves forward from the darkness. At her feet are two sleeping 
children, one of dark complexion, sleeping in the shadow, one fair, who is touched 
by the rays of the sun. This is the symbol of night which is represented in this way 
according to the contemporaneous iconology"*. She stretches out her arm to draw 

17. REINACH, of. cjt., p. 184 (Robert III, 61). It is closer than the Endymion relief on the sarcophagus in the 
Palazzo Doria (REINACH, op. cit., p. 244, ROBERT, III, 50) from whose left half Poussin made a wonderful drawing 
now in Bayonne. The difficulty concerning the sarcophagus in the Capitoline Museum is that in Poussin’s own time it 
was still hidden beneath the main altar in St. Eustachio in Rome and was found only in 1736 on the occasion of a 
rebuilding of the church (ROBERT. of. cit., III, p. 76). 

A similar problem in regard to a drawing by Poussin after an antique sarcophagus has been discussed by 
Mr. WILLIAM Pierson, The Drawings of Rubens and Poussin after the Antique (an unpublished thesis, N.Y.U., 
Institute of Fine Arts, May, 1941). 

18. Cesare Ripa, Iconologia, Rome, 1593, p. 178, describes the “Night” as a woman of dark complexion in a blue 


cloak with big wings on her shoulders. She has two children with her, both sleeping, one white and one black, meaning 
sleep and death. Guercino too used this formula to represent Night in his “Aurora” in the Casino Ludovisi. 
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FIG. 7. — ANNIBALE CARACCI. — Endymion and Luna. Fresco. (Farnese Gallery, Rome). 


back the dark curtain so that the full light of the early day can enter. The source of 
the light, Apollo, rides through the air on his chariot drawn by four stallions, pre- 
ceded by Aurora strewing flowers in a way similar to the famous fresco by Guido 
Reni in the Palazzo Rospigliosi. Even the flying putto with the torch, which 
originated in antiquity, is used by Reni. The light of the sun spreads through the 
morning mists over the bushes and the flock of sheep in the background; it touches 
the knees of the sleeper, Somnus, illuminates the figure of the kneeling Endymion, 
part of whose body is still in the shadow of the night, and brings the figure of the 
goddess into full splendour. 

This beautiful painting is mentioned in the inventory of the Cardinal Mazarin 
of March, 1661" as Endymion with the Chariot of the Sun. The composition has 
some similarity with the Midas Kneeling Before Bacchus in Munich, which prob- 
ably must have been made, as I tried to prove, before 1631. I presume that the 
Endymion, with its extremely “malerisch” style is from the same period, about 1630. 


WALTER FRIEDLAENDER 


19. See: WALTER FRIEDLAENDER, Poussin, Munich, 1914, p. 128; See also THIEME-BECKER, Kiinstler Lexicon: 
Poussin, p. 1004. 
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THE SYNDICS OF THE DRAPERS 
GUILD BY REMBRANDT 


(AN INTERPRETATION) 


al warm and sober harmony of this canvas, The syndics of 
the drapers’ guild, by Rembrandt, is for the most part achieved by a variety of 
brownish tones. In fact even the skin, the black of the garments, and the white of the 
collars are tinged with bistre and dominated by the sombre brown of the oak panelling 
and by the red of the Persian carpet on the table, a red with brownish overtones, 
rendered more splendid by the gold fringe. Just where the rays of light, streaming 
from the side, touch this carpet the red becomes phosphorescent like embers; and 
from the ivory tone of the parchment pages of the book emanates a glow which recalls 
the supernatural halo of the saints in some of Rembrandt’s religious paintings. 

The warmth of the red and brilliance of the gold is repeated in miniature in the 
exquisitely embroidered gloves which the gentleman at the right holds. Here is a 
kind of resumé of the scale of colors of the whole. 

A midday serenity pervades this calm scene; each object, enveloped by a warm 
light, seems to enjoy its very existence — recalling the mood of the most beautiful 
Dutch still-lifes of this period. 

Once the spectator approaches each figure, however, the illusion of an idyl is 
suddenly dispelled. He finds himself in the face of a drama in which he is one of the 
protagonists. 


But before dwelling on this drama and attempting to analyze its significance, 
we must study the preparatory sketches which give some idea of the genesis of this 
work. Of the various sketches which Rembrandt probably executed, three are still 
extant. The first of these is in Berlin. This rapid sketch made with pen and wash, 
was, in its original condition, probably a study for the composition as a whole (fig. 1). 
Today it is only a fragment showing the three syndics at the left and the servant, but 
to the right of the sketch one recognizes part of the hat brim of a fifth figure. This 
apparently indicates that the drawing was once cut, and that it formerly contained 
all the syndics. Rembrandt created in this sketch a spiritual unity among the men 
around the table. The president, with the book before him, is in the act of asking a 
question. He turns his head toward his colleagues. The one standing nearest, looks 


1. Kupferstichkabinett. C. Horsrepe DE Groot, Die Handzeichnungen Rembrandts (Kritischer Katalog), 
Haarlem, 1906, No. 101; LiLiENFELD, Rembrandts Handzeichnungen, Il, Berlin, 1914, No. 91; Bock-ROSENBERG, 
Staatliche Museen zu Berlin. Beschreibendes Verzeichnis sämtlicher Zeichnungen. Berlin, 1930, No. 5270; VALENTINER, 
Rembrandt. Des Meisters Handzeichnungen. Stuttgart n.d. II, No. 744. Reproduced in: LIPPMANN-HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, 
Handzeichnungen von Rembrandt H. van Rijn, 1888 ff, IV, 196, and in: VALENTINER, op. cit. 
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downathim. The man atthe left, who is seated in an arm chair and seems to look out 
of the drawing, is already close to the final rendition. Unity of time is achieved by a 
subordination of the syndics to their president. This is something new in contrast to 
the earlier representations of this type in which each of the figures attempts to make 
himself apparent by theatrical gestures. In fact, with the achievement of this 
spiritual unity, Rembrandt follows the most advanced group portraits of his time, 
those of Thomas de Keyser, 1638 (Riegl, pl. 53), Frans Hals, 1641 (Riegl, pl. 78), 
Bartholomeus van der Helst, 1653 (Riegl, pl. 65). 

In the study in Amsterdam’, Rembrandt again determined the pose of the 
figure to the left and studied at the same time the effect of the light playing on his back 
(fig. 2). Here he has already introduced the new perspective, a/ di sotto in su, which 
was not only lacking in the first sketch but in the whole tradition of group portraits. 
It will play an important role in the final version. 

In the study in the Koenig’s Collection® Rembrandt applied this same perspec- 
tive to the second figure from the left (fig. 3). In this sketch he is still standing, his 
eyes downcast, while in the final rendition he is in the act of rising to his feet in order 
to see the spectator more clearly. 

In all three studies Rembrandt has not yet tried to characterize the individual 
expressions of the faces. They all have the same dreamy and pensive glance, which 
can be found in almost all of Rembrandt’s mature portraits. It is a kind of contem- 
plation of life from a distance, whence the individual events are only confirmations 
of a general rule with which these figures are already acquainted. In his youthful por- 
traits, on the other hand, his figures had looked eagerly upon a world which, for them, 
was still full of unexpected events. Not until the final version, did Rembrandt define 
more precisely the individuality of each syndic and his peculiar attitude toward the 
beholder, thus bestowing upon his painting a completely new spiritual content. 

In his earlier group portraits, the Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Tulp, The Night 
Watch,and the Anatomy Lesson of Dr. Deyman, Rembrandt was a bold innovator, 
rejecting traditional forms in order to create new and astonishing compositions. In 
the final version of the syndics (fig. 4), the aging Rembrandt seems to return to the 
traditional type. Outwardly he conforms to the old fashioned composition of the first 
quarter of the century (Werner van Valckert, 1622 [ Riegl, pl. 43]; 1624 [ Reigl, 
pl. 44 and pl. 45] and Nicolaes Elias, 1628 [ Riegl, pl. 47])* in which all the figures 
were placed in one plane — but inwardly he reforms the old type. It is no longer a 
simple enumeration of isolated figures wherein each acts independently of his fel- 
lows, as if he were alone, but a spiritual and formal unity, in which the old clarity 


2. Rijksmuseum. Horsrepe DE Groot, No. 1180; LILIENFELD, No. 24; VALENTINER, No. 745. Repr. in: LIPPMANN- 
HOFSTEDE DE GROOT, II, 26, and in: VALENTINER, op. cit. (Fig. 2 is by courtesy of Dr. O. Benesch). 

3. Now Rotterdam, Boymans Museum. Not catalogued by HOFSTEDE DE GROOT; VALENTINER, No. 746. Reproduced 
in: VALENTINER, of. cit. 

4. It is interesting that the execution is more retarded than the sketch in Berlin, where Rembrandt conformed 
to the more fashionable type of the second quarter of the seventeenth century. This return to the older form is perhaps 
explained by the fact that the latter was superior in clarity and simplicity. In the masterly arrangement of the figures 
and in the gesture of the president, one can detect a reminiscence of Leonardo’s Last Supper. We know from three 
different sketches that Rembrandt actually studied this composition. (VALENTINER, Nos. 623b, 624, 625.) 


FIG. 1. — REMBRANDT. — Sketch. (Kupferstichkabinett, Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin.) 


and simplicity are retained. The figures are not only discreetly subordinated to the 
president (inward unity) but by their contact with the spectator outward unity is 
maintained’. 

This is an arrangement which is at once knowing and yet subtle. The physical 
and spiritual centers of the composition do not coincide: the central axis of the canvas 
is occupied by the secondary figure of the servant, while the president, the most 
important figure spiritually, is shifted somewhat to the left. Consequently, the 
spectator’s eye, searching for the focal point, combines the figures in various trian- 
gular configurations. At one moment his eye fastens on the three central syndics, 
while again it may single out the valet and the two syndics below him. This continu- 
ous fluctuation of triangular groups gives to the whole a sense of the perpetual 
movement of life itself°. 


5. The terms “inward and outward unity” are used in this article in the sense employed by ALots RIEGL, Das 
Holländische Gruppenporträt, 2nd ed., Vienna, 1931, passim. Riegl has already clearly determined the historical 
significance of Rembrandt’s painting when he said: “Rembrandt’s Lisung [war] garnichts anderes, als die Bereicherung 


der Valckert’schen Lisung um die volle innere Einheit.” 
6. In classical compositions of the High Renaissance, where the spiritual and physical centers coincide, this vital, 


dynamic quality is almost always lacking. 
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The spectator sees, 
around a table in the cor- 
ner of a room, the five 
regents of the drapers’ 
guild’. They are placed 
on a higher level, as 
though on a platform. 
These austere bourgeois 
in their black robes with 
their enormous felt hats 
— “black birds” which 
stretch out their sinister 
wings’ — and their white 
collars which isolate and 
strongly emphasize their 
faces, have a haughty look 
mingled with a bit of dis- 
dain, which penetrates 
from above to the specta- 
tor. All five figures are 
deployed in a single 
plane, not unlike so many 
judges at their bench. The 
one in the center with his 
serious expression, has 
just spoken, referring to 
the book before him in 
support of his opinion, 
and his gesture indicates 
an air of expectancy. His four colleagues turn their gazes, with varied expressions, 
precisely toward the spectator. The two at the right seem to smile ever so slightly 
over the embarrassment of the beholder, while the two at the left, who are prouder, 
look at him with critical eyes as if he were some sort of inferior creature. There is a 
tension in this arrested moment like that before the pronouncement of judgment. 

Intimidated by these cold and penetrating glances, the spectator feels morally 


FIG. 2, — REMBRANDT. — Sketch. (Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam.) 


7. The five syndics must be those who were in charge from April 1661 to April 1662, and whose names were 
published by Six, Oud Holland, XIV, 1896, pp. 65 f. 

The painting has two signatures. On the carpet is a signature with the date 1662, while in the upper right 
corner is a signature with the date 1661. These two signatures may probably be explained by the fact that Rembrandt 
finished the painting at the end of 1661 but reworked it in 1662. This hypothesis is supported by several pentimenti 
which may still be detected, e.g., above the book is evidence that the position of the pages was changed, and several 
collars and cuffs were altered. Cf. Bone-Horsrene pe Groot, Rembrandt, VII, Paris, 1902, pp. 3 f. Originally the 
painting was in the Waardijns van Lakenen room in the Staalhof in Amsterdam. 


8. Cf. PAUL CLAUDEL, Introduction à la peinture hollandaise, Paris, [1935], p. 60, where this excellent metaphor 
is used in his description of the Regents of the Hospital for Aged Men of Frans Hals in Haarlem. It may also be 
applied to Rembrandt, Claudel says: “Les chapeaux! J'aurais voulu consacrer au moins une phrase à la navigation 
dans la nuit de ces noirs oiseaux qui ventilent toute la peinture hollandaise comme d’un déploiement d'ailes. C’est 
l'ombre que nous produisons, la permanence au dessus de notre front de notre opacité intime”. 
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himself delivered up to 
these men whose judg- 
ment will decide his fate. 
Spatial subordination be- 
comes, at the same time, 
the symbol of a moral sub- 
ordination. 

There is just one ex- 
ception. The bareheaded 
figure standing behind, 
that of the servant, has a 
delicate physiognomy, an 
indecisive, somewhat dis- 
tracted smile, and a glance 
which does not seem to be 
completely lacking in 
kindliness?. 

Traditionally, in this 
type of group portrait, ar- 
tists represented the fig- 
ures, not as they were, but 
as they should have been, 
conforming them to their 
social mission. They were 
depicted as just and good 
men, oftentimes chari- 
table and merciful. Rem- 
brandt was the firstto 
abolish this convention in 
attempting to seize the 


FIG. 3, — REMBRANDT. — Sketch. (Boymans Museum, Rotterdam, Holland). 


g. In the psychological interpretation of the syndics, Rembrandt seems to recall a personal experience, perhaps 
a memory of his meeting with these men as they contracted with him to paint their portraits. It may be remembered 
that in 1656 Rembrandt became bankrupt and thereafter lived miserably. Just at the time he was executing this 
painting he married his servant Hendrickje Stoffels (Hendrickje is mentioned as Rembrandt’s wife for the first time in 
October 1661). With this marriage Rembrandt definitely became an outcast from the society of Amsterdam. From 
that time on he lived as a déclassé. Cf. HOFSTEDE DE Groot, Urkunden über Rembrandt, The Hague, 1906, pp. 189, 290. 

Curiously enough i in the analysis of Rembrandt’s syndics, since Fromentin, this haughty attitude has never been 
mentioned. FROMENTIN, in: Les peintres d’autrefois, Paris, 1875, pp. 307 ff., gives a brilliant analysis of the colors and 
the brushwork of the painting but is not at all concerned with the psychological point of view. E. MicHEL, Rembrandt, 
Paris, 1893, p. 475, says: “Ce ne sont que de braves bourgeois de drapiers qui causent entre eux de leurs affaires; mais 
ces mâles et honnêtes visages ont un aspect imposant et commandent le respect. On sent chez ces hommes auxquels 
leurs confrères ont confié leurs intérêts toute une existence de droiture ei de loyauté...Ces yeux regardent franchement, 
bien en face, ces bouches ne doivent s’ouvrir que pour des paroles sincères et sensées.” In 1902, RIEGL, op. cit., pp. 209 ff, 
sees above all a sympathetic attention (“teilnehmende Aufmerksamkeit”) on their faces. W. WEISBACH, Rembrandt, 
Berlin, 1926, pp. 584 ff., says: “Bei aller Verschiedenheit des Wesens ist es doch ein Stimmungskomplex, der diese 
Menschen verbindet: das Wohlwollen. In einem giitigen Wohlwollen finden sie sich zusammen.” "THÉODORE T'HORÉ, 
under the pseudonym of W. BURGER, (Musées de la Hollande, Amsterdam et la Haye, Paris, 1858, p. 28), the first one 
to describe the dramatic aspects of this painting, was the only one to observe correctly the feeling of superiority of 
the old man at the left: “Le quatrième syndic est un vieillard assis dans un fauteuil à gauche...il retourne la tête de 
trois quarts, avec une certaine hauteur assez fière, vers l’assemblée invisible... Vieillesse ne souffre pas volontiers 
contradiction” Thoré, however, did not carry this observation through to its logical conclusion. 
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FIG. 4. — REMBRANDT. — The syndics of the drapers’ guild. (Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam. ) 


reality of their characters. He represents these notables as if their souls were moulded 
by their social position and shows how man, when he is elevated in life, is lacking in 
compassion and understanding for those below. He reveals how worldly power trans- 
forms man’s soul and degrades his human sentiments. 

Rembrandt, however, overcomes his feeling of humiliation by recalling the 
ephemerity and instability of all worldly power. How else can one explain the paint- 
ing to the right, above the fireplace, which represents in brown tones a burning city 
(fig. 5)? One can discern the silhouette of the strong walls and heavy tower in 
flames'®. The landscape in Rembrandt’s painting seems to be a reminder of the 
vanity of earthly power. This interpretation is confirmed for us by tradition. In fact, 
there was always in this type of painting a relationship between the little scene in the 
background and the main characters. Thus Werner van Valckert showed in his paint- 
ing behind the regents of the hospital of the lepers (1624, cf. Riegl, pl. 44) reliefs 


10. The little landscape takes the place of the traditional view with its sunny countryside, seen through a 
window in some earlier paintings, e.g., C. TEUNISSEN (RIEGL, op. cit., pl. 10); P. Isaacsz (RIEGL, op. cit., pl. 28) ; 
Frans HAts (RIEGL, of. cit., pl. 72 and 73). 

This little landscape has not yet been interpreted and, in fact, has never been adequately reproduced. It does 
not seem to be a view of Amsterdam, nor a representation of the fire at the old Hotel de Ville of Amsterdam in 1652. 
There is a drawing by Rembrandt (Horsrepg DE Groot, No. 1040) and another by one of his pupils (HOFSTEDE DE 
Groor, No. 195), both representing the ruins of the fire-gutted Hôtel de Ville. They show a square tower, while that 
of this painting is round, so the two monuments cannot be the same. 
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FIG. 5. — REMBRANDT. — The syndics of the drapers’ guild. Detail. (See fig. 4.) 


representing scenes of charity toward the sick"’. For Rembrandt it must also be ad- 
mitted that there is a relationship between the figures and the little painting, but this 
is now antithetical: the destruction of a city by fire is an allusion to the instability of 
earthly riches and power, personified by the syndics. In fact, in the book of Cesare 
Ripa, Zconologia, a book which Rembrandt used, as evidenced by his Jewish Bride 
in the Rijksmuseum at Amsterdam”, the personification of “Fugaciti delle gran- 
dezze e della gloria mondana”, (fugacity of mundane grandeur and glory), is de- 
scribed as holding as an attribute a “razo” (thunderbolt or ray of light) with the 
explanatory inscription “Egrediens ut fulgur”. “The scintillating fire”, explains 
Ripa, “signifies that our grandeur and human glory are like the razo which dis- 
appears as soon as it has flared. Because of this similarity man should not become 

11. The reliefs in the background of the painting by Werner van Valckert (reproduced in RIEGL, of. cit., pl. 44) 


represent allusions to the philanthropic work of the regents of the hospital: Lazarus with the dogs above at the right 
and Lazarus in Heaven in the center. 

12. The writer (Contribution à la connaissance de Rembrandt in: “L’Amour de l Art, XVI, 1935, pp. 277 f.) 
tried to show that the painting called the Jewish Bride is in truth a representation of Concordia maritale as described 
by Cesare Ripa by whom Rembrandt must have been inspired. 
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proud, when he has achieved a certain level not only of wealth, but of superiority over 
others””*, 

If we now return to a contemplation of the physiognomy of the notables we will 
discover something deathlike in their faces. The ghostly appearance of the face of 
the second from the right is achieved by emphasizing the skull beneath the skin and 
the man to the left, whose wrinkled face is like a wilted flower, seems to be nearing 
the end of his life span. 


The unique place of this masterpiece among Rembrandt’s portraits derives 
from the fact that in this work alone does Rembrandt paint man as a member of 
society with his soul inhibited and warped by his social position. In the remaining 
portraits, on the other hand, he tried to grasp the unveiled soul removed from all 
social and external influence. This may explain his predilection for representing his 
sitters in fantastic costumes in a dreamlike atmosphere™. 

In the Syndics where the men are represented in realistic costume and a setting 
of warm natural sunlight, one nevertheless senses the touch of a spirit which is of 
another sphere and which approaches our world with a different and absolute stand- 
ard of values. 


CHARLES DE TOLNAY 


13. We quote Cesare Ripa, Zconologia, from the edition of Padova, 1625, p. 261. 

“Fugacita delle grandezze & della gloria mondana: Donna alata... con la destra mano terra con bella gratia un 
razo acceso & sfavillante, con un motto che dichi Egrediens ut fulgur...L’acceso e sfavillante razo che tiene con la 
destra mano co’l motto sopradetto, ne significa che le nostre grandezze, © Vhumana gloria sia simile ad un razo, che 
non si tosto acceso sparisce, scoppia & more, onde a questa similitudine per mostrare che ’huomo non si debba 
insuperbire giunto che sia a qualche grado non solo di ricchezze, ma d’essere superiore a glaltri.” 

14. In his self-portraits and in the portraits of the members of his family Rembrandt liked to clothe the figures 
in fantastic and exotic garments as a means of removing the figures from the hic et nunc. In the bourgeois portraits, on 
the other hand, where he was not free to choose the costumes, he tried to achieve the same effect, however, with the 
play of light and shade. 


TWO MODES OF FRANCISCAN ARCHITECTURE: 


NEW MEXICO and CALIFORNIA 


lk THE work of the Catholic Church among the exotic peo- 
ples of America, the term “mission” has today an inflexible, unconditional meaning. 
It signifies a Christian congregation, permanently housed near a church built by the 
natives in a land beyond the jurisdiction of any bishop. The mission is an ecclesias- 
tical outpost, differing from the parish of a diocese, and constituting an economic 
unit capable of supporting itself and its spiritual head by means of its own resources 
and labor*. Such a timeless definition, however, yields no suggestion of the fantastic 
variety which missionary effort once yielded in the world of architectural form. 
A striking example of that variety may be seen in the Franciscan missions of the 
XVIII century in New Mexico and California, within the political boundaries of 
the United States of North America. 

During the XVIII century, these two areas formed part of the northern peri- 
phery of the Spanish world in America, and both were essential to the strategic 
control of the colonial frontier. The Indian inhabitants of the two regions were 
converted, indoctrinated and stabilized by Franciscan missionaries. The spiritual 
meaning of the mission was identical for both groups of men. In the Rio Grande 
basin, and along the Pacific Coast between San Diego and San Francisco, the friars 
were equally concerned with augmenting the community of God, with securing the 
incorporation of the Indian to the family of Christian nations. For the realization 
of an architectural program, the materials available for construction were identical 
in both areas, consisting of adobe clay, timber, and occasional stone procured at 

1. Figures 1, 4, and 8 are taken from Rexrorp Newcoms, The Franciscan Mission Architecture of Alta Cali- 
fornia, New York, 1916. Figure 6 is from the photograph of a sketch by Colonel Couts, drawn in 1846. Figure 2 is 
borrowed from Publication 523 of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1940. 


2. JEROME V. JaAcossEN, S.J., Educational Foundations of the Jesuits in Sixteenth-century New Spain, Berkeley, 
1938, p. 76. 
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FIG. 1.— Plan of Mission Santa Inés, California. Founded 1804. 
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gest, even did texts not confirm the 

supposition’, that urban life among the Indians of California was artificially imposed 
and maintained, and that the human group occupying the buildings existed in a 
quasi-military state of being, subject to the strict regulation of a conventual discipline. 
Radically different conditions obtained in New Mexico. The church and its 
accessory buildings occupied a subordinate position with relation to the great Indian 
towns (fig. 2). The conventual rooms were merely a residence for the missionaries 
and their personal servants. The economic activities of the Indians were carried on 
elsewhere than in the religious establishment, and the church alone was provided 


3. Rexrorp NEWCOMB, op. cit. GEORGE Kuster, The Religious Architecture of New Mexico, Colorado Springs, 
1940. 
4. ZEPHYRIN ENGELHARDT, OFM, The Missions and Missionaries of California, San Francisco, 1908-1915, 4 vols. 
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FIG. 3. — Interior view, nave and sanctuary, Zia, New Mexico. Built c. 1706. 


with the massive forms of a defensive architecture. In the Indian town, an ancient 
way of life survived almost intact. The forms of urban architecture were those of 
pre-Conquest antiquity, and one gains the net impression that the urban habits of the 
Indians underwent no radical change after the establishment of the mission regime. 


This antithesis between the monastic plan of New Mexico and the complex 
industrial mission of California extends through all the phases of architectural form. 
In New Mexico, structure is limited to the simple trabeated forms of static equilib- 
rium (fig. 3), while in California the churches are vaulted with domes or with 
wooden roofs, which are sometimes carried upon transverse arches of cut stone 
(fig. 4). In the construction of colonnades, sun-dried adobe brick is a material com- 
mon to both areas, but in New Mexico post-and-lintel construction dominates, and 
in California dynamically-balanced arcades prevail. 


Late in the eighteenth century, the builders of New Mexico still elected to pro- 
vide the churches with clear, simple, continuous masses (fig. 5). In California the 
massing is less clarified, more highly differentiated according to the various functions 
of the buildings (fig. 6). In New Mexico, the organization of interior volumes 
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century habit of subordinating the nave 
and transept to the brilliantly-lighted 
area of the sanctuary (fig. 3). A trans- 
verse clearstory window, inserted at the 
difference of level between the nave and 
sanctuary roofs (fig. 7), continues to 
give the churches of New Mexico an 
interior articulation and exterior sil- 
houette alien to California. On the 
Pacific Coast, the treatment of volumes 
is lacking in formal interest. The naves 
possess a crude monotony of form and 
proportion (fig. 8), relieved only by an 
occasional flurry of striking ornament 
in the altars and at the window profiles. 
Ornateness of effect often conceals the 
poverty of tectonic design in California. 
The New Mexican work relies far more 
upon formal organization than upon 
ornamental prolixity for its visual effect. 
Californian ornament is essentially Eu- 
ropean; that of New Mexico conserves 


FIG. 4. — Nave of Mission San Carlos Borromeo, California. an Indian modality at all times. 
Built 1793-1797. 


How then may the stylistic opposi- 
tion between New Mexico and California be explained, given the facts that both 
campaigns of missionary activity were conducted by Franciscans; that both areas 
were peripheral to the Spanish world, and that the building materials are virtually 
identical in the Rio Grande drainage and on the Pacific Coast? 


A partial answer is offered by some knowledge of the Indian peoples native to 
the two areas. During the first period of missionary effort in New Mexico, from 
1598 to 1680, the Franciscans encountered a dense agrarian population long accus- 
tomed to urban life, and deeply rooted in ancient habits of labor. The handful of 
friars needed Indian participation in the problems of construction, even at the cost 
of sacrificing the dynamic structure peculiar to European architecture in the XVII 
century. The sacrifice was made; form was translated into the terms of traditional 
Indian construction, and the resultant solutions remained firmly planted in New 
Mexico until the middle of the nineteenth century, to such an extent that even the 
architecture built by Europeans for European use came to assume the characteristics 
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of Indian building. At 
the present moment, in 
Santa Fe and elsewhere, 
churches, houses and pub- 
lic buildings are still built 
in this style. 

Such an “Indianiza- 
tion” of European forms 
was not necessary in Cali- 
fornia. There the friars 
worked with an entirely 
different humanity, never 
before committed to the 
sedentary agricultural 
life of the Pueblo Indians 
of New Mexico, unac- 
quainted with the making 
of pottery, and subsisting upon a diet of acorns, seeds, fish, game, roots and berries’. 
The human material lacked culture, but it was also endlessly plastic, capable of 
assuming the outlines of any cultural form, providing its elements were gradually 
and skillfully taught them. 

. This explanation, nevertheless, remains inadequate. It is known that in Mexico 
proper, during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Franciscans had been 
notably successful with both sedentary and nomadic groups, using but one form of 
mission. In western Mexico, for instance, a form of mission very much like the New 
Mexican examples had been used for the concentration and conversion of nomadic 
peoples as retrograde as those of California. These Indians were settled in permanent 
towns which had their own economic life, separate from that of the mission build- 
ings®. Why then, in the eighteenth century, did the Franciscans abruptly abandon 
this genuinely urbane form of missionary activity for the rigid discipline and the 
paternalistic economy of the Californian missions? 

It is not simply a question of time. True enough, the missionaries of New 
Mexico began their work in the first years of the seventeenth century, and the pro- 
gram in California did not take form until after 1769. But the New Mexican mis- 
sions founded in the eighteenth century remained true to the older pattern, instead of 
following the style of California. The nucleus of a satisfactory answer to this question 
lies in the fact that Franciscan missionary policy underwent a profound change in 


FIG. 5. — View of the church at Santa Ana, New Mexico, from the south. Built 1734. 


5. F. W. Honce, Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, Washington, 1907, sub voce California 
Indians. 
6. RoBERT Ricarn, La ‘Conquête Spirituelle du Mexique, Paris, 1933. 
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the years between 1700 and 1770. The change was precipitated by the example of the 
Jesuits, as missionaries among peoples of low culture in Paraguay and Brazil, in 
Lower California, in Texas and in Arizona. 

In the first place, it should be pointed out that the mission of the Franciscans in 
New Mexico, as established early in the seventeenth century, was essentially a con- 
tinuation of Mendicant activity in Mexico proper during the sixteenth century. The 
Franciscans were forced by political necessity, about 1570, either to retire to conven- 
tual life or to seek out new missions among the unconverted peoples at the periphery 
of the colonial empire. But in Mexico itself, prior to the widespread secularization 


¥ 


FIG. 6.— View of Mission San Diego, California. Founded 1769. 


of missions c. 1572, the Mendicants, including not only the Franciscans, but also the 
Dominicans and Augustinians, had systematically sought out the centers of dense 
Indian population. In these centers the friars undertook more the regulation than 
the reformation of the existing communities. New food crops were introduced, local 
water problems were solved, and new manufactures were encouraged. The spiritual 
energies of the group were held closely to the Christian ritual. A sumptuous church 
provided a physical center for the community. In all cases, the town itself was equal 
to the church; the church was neither dominant over nor subordinate to the life of the 
town. All economic activity was supervised by the resident friars, and if the Indians 
were held in tutelage, it was for but a limited time. No great technological changes 
were introduced. On the contrary, in its main outlines, the cultural level of the 
Indians of the Mexican plateau remained about the same as before the Conquest. 
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Such a theory of bene- 
volent but limited tutelage 
animated the sixteenth-cen- 
tury conversion of Mexico 
by the Mendicants. In this 
work, they were deeply af- 
fected by the remarkable 
social experiments of Vasco 
de Quiroga, the Bishop of 
Michoacan. Originally a 
lawyer formed in the hu- 
manist circles of Renais- 
sance Spain, Quiroga was 
influenced by Sir Thomas 
More, the English humanist 
and friend of Erasmus. FIG. 7. — Transverse clearstory window, from the sanctuary. Trampas, New Mexico. 
When Quiroga became Au- a + OA 
ditor of New Spain in 1530, his first concern was to realize in America the Utopian 
speculations of his English contemporary, in two urban creations, one near Mexico 
City, and the other on the shores of Lake Patzcuaro in Michoacan. Quiroga ex- 
pressly stated in later life that he had modelled these communities, designated as 
“Hospitals”, upon the Utopia‘. They were dedicated to the attainment of Christian 
perfection, and served to propagate the faith among unsettled groups of new converts. 
Property was held communally; the Indians were relieved from personal service 
and tribute; subsistence was provided from agriculture and the exercise of the crafts. 
The institution of the “Hospitals” was highly influential. The Mendicants adopted 
its form in their urban foundations throughout western Mexico, and as late as the 
eighteenth century, the landholding system, the community meetings, and other ar- 
rangements were still maintained intact in many areas’. 


By 1550, the foundations of a humanistic missionary policy had been laid. The 
penetration of new areas could proceed according to an established pattern of limited 
tutelage maintained in the hope of human perfectibility. New Mexico in the seven- 
teenth century, with its sedentary tribes of Pueblo Indians, offered many of the ideal 
conditions for the establishment of such missions. Communal living with the alterna- 
tion of rural and urban occupations were normally practised, and the strongly-built 
family units already dwelt in permanent towns of monumental character. The 


7. Sttvio ZAVALA, La ‘Utopia’ de Tomds Moro en la Nueva España, Mexico, 1937. 
8. JUAN José Moreno, Fragmentos de la Vida... del... Dr. D. Vasco de Quiroga, Mexico, 1766. 
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Franciscan program, SR 
founded upon similar ls 
postulates regarding the 
form of secular society, 
rapidly took shape in the 
substantial communities 
which survive virtually 
intact even today. 

With this earlier ur- 
ban ideal of the Fran- 
ciscans for the converted 
Indian settlements, the 
lVaEET DrAGIICC Oo NMENC 
Order in California has 
very little in common. 
Whereas in New Spain 
and in New Mexico, su- 
pervision had served only 
to regulate an established 
Indian culture, and to 
protect thé Indian. 
against European exploi- 
tation, in California the 
Franciscans produced a 
mission discipline funda- 


mentally military in char- . —————— 
acter Imposed upon FIG. 8. — The nave, Mission San Gabriel Arcängel, California. Built 1818. 
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primitives it implied a permanent state of tutelage and a mechanization of society at 
the expense of inner development. On the other hand, it was a most successful solu- 
tion to the basic colonial problem — the education of primitives to systematic habits 
of work. The origin of this interpretation of the missionary program by the Fran- 
ciscans may be traced through the Jesuit foundations in the desolate peninsula of 
Lower California (1698-1767)°, to the first great effort of the Society of Jesus in 
America, among the Guarani Indians of Paraguay and Brazil (1610-1767). 
From precisely which sources in European thought the Jesuits derived the 
absolutist theory of mission control is unclear. One thing is certain: in Paraguay and 
Brazil, the Jesuit rule incorporated a complex of administrative practices peculiar 


9. FRANCISCO JAVIER CLAVIGERO, S.J., The History of (Lower) California, transl. Lake and Gray, Palo Alto, 1937. 


10. PABLO HERNANDEZ, S.J., Organizaciôn social de las Doctrinas Guaranies de la Compania de Jesis, Barcelona, 
1913, 2 vols. 


FIG. 9, — THE FACADE. — San Miguel (Brazil), designed by Juan Bautista Primoli, S.J., c. 1735. 


to the Inca government of the Andean highlands. The adoption of these traits into 
the missonary program may be traced in the career of Diego de Torres, who was 
largely responsible as definidor for composing the regulations of the government of 
the newly-granted province of Paraguay in 1607. The Jesuit rule of Paraguay was 
framed, in fact, while Torres was still a missionary at Juli in Peru, on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca. He had resided there for seven years, mastering both the Quichua 
and Aymara languages, and during his administration of Juli, he had regulated what 
was still essentially an Incaic community. Juli included some 10,000 inhabitants 
who held property communally, and Torres inherited, as missionary, an absolute 
authority similar to that of the great curacas, or governors in the Inca regime”. 

In the Jesuit rule of Paraguay, after a century of effort, the Guarani Indians 
of the region had been removed from an extremely rude condition of material culture 
into an exalted atmosphere of civilized activity. A pretentious architecture was 
produced (figs. 9 and 10) : the arts and crafts were made to yield works comparable 
to coeval European production, and the missions maintained printing establish- 
ments’. This cultural status of the mission Guaranis could not be maintained, how- 
ever, without militant supervision. The population counts reveal that at their peak 
c. 1760, the thirty Paraguayan and Brazilian missions comprised about 100,000 per- 
sons. When the Jesuits were deported from America in 1767, the Guarani population 
disintegrated. By 1814 only 28,000 survived, and in 1848, scarcely 5,000 remained”. 

Beginning in 1698, the Jesuits succeeded in planting many similar missions in 


11. Marta FASSBINDER, Der ‘Jesuitenstaat in Paraguay, Halle, 1926. 
12. MIGUEL SoL4, Historia del arte Hispano-americano, Barcelona, 1935, pp. 297-312. 
13. JOHANN SEBASTIAN GEER, Der Jesuitenstaat in Paraguay, Nürnberg, 1928, p. 14. 
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FIG. 10. — PLAN OF JESUIT MISSION ESTABLISHMENT AT LA CANDELARIA (Paraguay). 


Lower California. The same military discipline prevailed, the same constant super- 
vision, and it was in direct continuation of the Jesuit effort there that the Franciscans 
took up the labor after 1769 in Upper California™. 

_ If then, the Franciscan effort in New Mexico was founded in the thought of the 
humanists, and patterned upon the congregations of New Spain, the program in 
California may ultimately be traced to the Jesuit policy of absolute control over 
Indian affairs, so clearly reinforced by the knowledge of Incaic practice. With this 
shift in policy, the Franciscans placed a wholly different value upon Indian arts and 
crafts. Brilliant, pretentious returns were expected. The architectural program was 
expanded until the conventual buildings overshadowed and absorbed the Indian 
community. The goal of mission life ceased to be the spiritual sufficiency and 
economic independence of the Indians, and in California, the missions suffered 
disintegration after the secularization of 1834. In New Mexico, on the contrary, the 
Indian communities stil] survive, and the work of the humanistic mission appears 
now as a work of cultural preservation through spiritual reinforcement. 

14. ARTHUR W. Nortu, The Mother of California, 


San Francisco, 1908, pp. 14-16. GEORGE KUBLER 
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THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 
OF BRAZIL IN 1831 


re the painters active during the reign of Dom Pedro I 
in Brazil, a recent writer distinguishes three groups of artists’. The first was com- 
posed of colonial figures, men long established in Rio de Janeiro, active principally 
in the decoration of churches. The second group was made up of the brilliant com- 
pany of Frenchmen invited to set up in the capital an Imperial Academy of Fine 
Arts”. Finally, there were a number of Portuguese painters who emigrated to Brazil 
as their ancestors had done before them in search of a new market for their talents’. 
To the work of this last group of artists belong four portraits in the Oliveira Lima 
collection at the Catholic University of America in Washington, D. C.* Outstanding 
among the Brazilian and Portuguese paintings of that collection for their decorative 
charm and fine craftsmanship, they represent four of the children of the Emperor 


1. Francisco MARQUES Dos SAnTos. As bellas artes no primeiro reinado, 1822-1831. (“Estudos brasileiros”, Rio de 
Janeiro, v. 4, no. 11, March-April, 1940, pp. 509-515). 

2. The French mission of 1816, was brought together for Dom Joao VI by the Marques de Marialva and was 
headed by the impressario Joaquim Lebreton; the architect Grandjean de Montigny, a pupil of Percier and Fontaine 
in France (ApoLtFo MORALES DE Los Rios, Grandjean de Montigny, Rio de Janeiro, Norte, 1941) ; the painters Jean- 
Baptiste Debret who had studied with David in Paris; and Nicolas-Antoine Taunay. This group, to which Michel 
Benisovich alluded in his recent article, Brazil’s early painters: the French in Rio 125 years ago. (“Art News”, New 
York, v. 40, Jan. 15, 1942, pp. 25-26), is partially studied by Arronso DESCRAGNOLLE TAUNAY (A missäo artistica de 
1816, “Revista do Instituto histérico e geografico brasileiro”, Rio de Janeiro, v. 74, 1911, pp. 5-202) and ADRIEN 
Devpecu (Une mission artistique au Brésil: la mission de 1816, “Revue de l'Amérique latine”, Paris, v. 9, no. 37, jan. 
1925, pp. 1-4; no. 38, fév. 1925, pp. 122-135) gives special attention to the previous activities of the members in France. 

3. Among the most interesting was the gifted watercolorist Joaquim Candido Guillobel, whose costumbrista 
album of Brazilian types has recently been discovered and published. (Francisco MARQUES bos SANTOS, O ambiente 
artistico fluminense à chegada da missäo francesa em 1816, “Revista de Serviço do patrimônio histérico e artistico 
nacional”, Rio de Janeiro, v. 5, 1941, pp. 217-237). 

4. Manoel Oliveira Lima (1865-1928), distinguished Brazilian diplomat and man of letters, whose last diplo- 
matic post was at Washington, in 1924 presented his library, paintings, furniture and objets d’art to the Catholic Uni- 
versity. His Pernambucan landscape by Frans Post (1612-1680) is probably the most important painting in the 
collection, which includes portraits of historical and literary figures, Brazilian XIX century genre and landscape 
paintings. For a description of the Oliveira Lima Post see: ROBERT C. SMITH, The Brazilian landscapes of Frans Post 
(“Art quarterly”, Detroit, Autumn, 1938, p. 265). 
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Dom Pedro I. Left behind by their father, their stepmother, and their older sister, 
the Queen of Portugal, when they hurriedly departed for Europe in April, 1831, 
these children were at the time the only members of the Imperial family in Brazil. 

These four small portraits, which are neither signed nor dated, are believed to 
have been painted in 1831 by the Portuguese artist Simplicio Rodrigues de Sa and 
do, when compared with other documented works from his brush, show undeniable 
resemblance. Given the functions of the painter at the Brazilian court and the ex- 
traordinary frequency with which he painted the Imperial figures, this authorship is 
the more probable’. 

It is known that Simplicio de Sa, a native of the Ilha Graciosa in the Azores, 
came to Rio de Janeiro in 1820 and straightway became associated with the famous 
French Mission of painters, sculptors, and architects, entering the Academy with a 
scholarship for painting and drawing which paid 300 milreis a year‘. He was shortly 
made assistant in the Academy’s class of historical painting. A pupil of the French- 
man Jean-Baptiste Debret, he took his place when that painter returned to Europe 
in 1830. Four years later he became a full professor in place of Henrique José da 
Silva,’ another Portuguese and the original professor of drawing in the Imperial 
Academy. A single painting, The Mendicant Friar (fig. 1), at the Museu de Belas 
Artes in Rio de Janeiro reveals his affinity with the well known costumbrista aspect 
of the art of Debret, the author of the lithographs of the Voyage pittoresque et his- 
torique au Brésil. 

More representative of the true style of Simplicio are the numerous portraits of 
Dom Pedro I and his family which he produced during the almost twenty years of 
his residence in Brazil. No one knows how the painter first succeeded in attracting 
the Emperor’s attention to his person, but in 1824 he received the title of Pintor da 
Imperial Camara, or Painter-in-ordinary to the Crown’. Another honor followed 
two years after. Simplicio de Sa was chosen to be the drawing master of the Queen 


5. Their mother, the Empress Dona Maria Leopoldina, daughter of Franz I of Austria, had died in 1826. That 
same year her husband, Dom Pedro I of Brazil, had renounced his rights to the throne of Portugal in favor of their 
eldest daughter, Dona Maria da Gloria (1819-1853) who was to reign as Queen of Portugal from 1834 to her death. 
Subsequent political events forced Dom Pedro, who in 1829 had married Princess Amelia von Leuchtenberg, to abdicate 
as first Brazilian Emperor. The three Imperial figures left Rio de Janeiro aboard the British vessel “Warspite” 
April 14, 1831. 

_ 6. MARQUES pos Santos, 4s bellas artes no primeiro reinado, p. 479; CARLOS RUBENS, Pequena historia das artes 
pldsticas no Brasil, Sao Paulo, Editora nacional, 1941, p. 47; MORALES DE LOS R108, of. cit., p. 175. 


7. MARQUES bos Santos, As bellas artes no primeiro reinado, pp. 477-478; MORALES DE Los RIOS, of. cit., p. 174. 
His full length porrtait of Dom Pedor I at the Museu Histérico Nacional in Rio de Janeiro is interesting for comparison 
with the three quarter length likenesses of the Emperor by Simplicio de Sa. 

_ 8. Jean Baprisre, DEBRET, Voyage pittoresque et historique au Brésil, ou Séjour d’un artiste français au Brésil, 
depuis 1816 jusqu’en 1831 inclusivement, Paris, Firmin Didot frères, 1834-1839, 3 v. 

29 There are several well known portraits of Dom Pedro I by Simplicio de Sa in Rio de Janeiro, at the Museu 
Histérico Nacional, the Instituto Histérico e Geogräfico Brasileiro, the Convent of Sto. Antonio and the double portrait 
with Dona Leopoldina at the Casa dos Expostos. Other portraits by Simplicio in Rio are those of the Marques de 
Inhambupe at the Museu de Belas Artes and Rodrigues dos Santos in the Santa Casa de Misericordia. 
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of Portugal and the prin- 
cesses, and subsequently, 
on October 7, 1831,he was 
given the privilege of 
guiding the youthful hand 
of the future Emperor 
Dom Pedro II in his 
classes of drawing and 
painting”. 

Eloquent testimony 
of the artist’s attendance 
upon the Imperial prince 
and princesses is fur- 
nished by the group of 
portraits at the Lima Li- 
brary. They were prob- 
ably painted shortly after 
the artistic debut of the 
young Dom Pedro, per- 
haps with the intention of 
commemorating that im- 
portant event. They ap- 
pear to be contemporary 
with the pen sketch of the 
future Emperor, signed 
byshisswriting master FIG. 1, — stmpLicto DE sk, — The mendicant friar. 

Louis Alexis Boulanger ’ (Museu de Belas Artes, Rio de Janeiro). 

and dated October 19, 

1831," which was probably made to record, in less formal fashion, Dom Pedro’s 
debut in another field (fig. 2). 

Beyond their artistic value and the charm of their associations, the portraits 
have the added distinction of being among the last known works of Simplicio de Sa. 
In 1834 failing eyesight forced the painter to retire as Imperial instructor, his place 


10. The announcement appears in an order of the Regency for that date, assigning instructors for all Dom 
Pedro’s studies. (Max FLetuss, Contribuicôes para a biografia de Dom Pedro II, “Revista do Instituto histôrico e 
geogräfico brasileiro”, Rio de Janeiro, tomo especial, 1925, p. 68.) 

11. This sketch is published by Fieruss (op. cit., p. 68) without revealing its location. Boulanger (1798-1874) 
was a French calligrapher active in Brazil from 1829 to his death. (MARQUES Dos Santos, Dois artistas franceses no 
Rio de Janeiro, “Revista do Servico do patrimônio histérico e artistico nacional u Rio de Janeiro, V. 3, 1939, Pp. 136-148). 
His lithographic shop, Boulanger, Risso & Cia, was the first such undertaking in Rio de Janeiro. 
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FIG. 2, — LOUIS ALEXIS BOULANGER. — Dom Pedro II. Drawing. 
(Present owner unknown, Rio de Janeiro). 


being taken by Félix- 
Emile Taunay*. Sim- 
plicio, totally blind, died 
in 1830 and was buried 
in the Rio church of the 
Sacramento, eulogies 
having been pronounced 
over his tomb by his 
successor, Taunay, then 
director of the Imperial 
Academia das Belas 
Artes’, and his co-dis- 
ciple, the distinguished 
Brazilian painter and 
historian Manoel de 
Araujo Porto-Alegre, 
Baron of Santo Angelo“. 

The portraitof Don 
Pedro II shows the 
young Emperor at the 
age of six (fig. 3). Itis 
a bust portrait against a 
dark, unornamented 
background. The paint- 
ing, executed in oil on 
canvas, measures 43 cm. 
in height by 31 cm. in 
width and in its rela- 
tively small size suggests 
the miniatures which at 
the time brought Sim- 
plicio so much fame”. 
The uniform embroid- 


ered, with gold braid, worn by the future Emperor is identical with his costume in the 
Boulanger sketch, and is almost the same that appears in the portrait of 1837 by Félix- 


12. FLEIUSS, of. cit., p. 85. Félix-Emile Taunay, Baron Taunay, 1795-1881, son and pupil of Nicolas-Antoine 
Taunay. For a clear statement on this talented family see the seven Taunay biographies by Michel Benisovitch in 
THIEME-BECKER, Kiinstlerlexicon. F. E. Taunay also made a record of his Imperial pupils, this time a group portrait 
of Dom Pedro and his two sisters (Dona Paula having died in 1833), which was subsequently issued as a lithograph 
(reproduced in Mary W. WiLLiaMs, Dom Pedro the magnanimous, Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina, 1937, 


p. 40). 
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Emile Taunay, formerly 
instnemcollectionaot 
Djalma Hermes Fon- 
ceca Lhemonlyadetall 
lacking is the sumptuous 
epaulettes, for Dom 
Pedro was evidently por- 
trayed here in the cate- 
gory of acadet. He wears 
the ribbon of the Imperial 
Order of the Southern 
Cross, whose liquid blue 
dominates the picture as 
it does the portraits of 
his sisters, the princesses, 
who also wear it. But the 
star of the decoration is 
smaller and simpler than 
in the portrait of 1837 and 
is. worn without those 
other emblems which ap- 
pear there and in the vari- 
ous paintings and prints 
made at the time of the 
proclamation of Dom 
Bedro smindatority in 
1841". The head of the 


future thinker, decisively 


FIG. 3. —-SIMPLICIO DE SA. — Dom Pedro II. (Catholic University of America, 


Washington, D. C.) 


13. The Academy had been inaugurated only in 1826 with H. J. da Silva as director. At his death in 1834, F.-E. 
Taunay became director. The Academy, though ultra-conservative in its attitude, provided excellent technical instruc- 
tion and a gallery of European painting and sculpture for study, elements which were entirely lacking at the time in 
Buenos Aires. (SmitH, XIX Century Painting in Argentina, “Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, New York, series 6, v. 22, 
Nov., 1942, pp. 99-114.) 

14. Porto Alegre (1806-1879) was the great Brazilian neo-classicist. The pupil of Debret, he absorbed the late 
David style of historical painting which he utilized in such large canvases as the Coronation of Dom Pedro II (Insti- 
tuto Histérico e Geografico) and the Founding of the Escola de Medicina. In architecture he followed the severe style 
of his master, Grandjean de Montigny, with even more sober designs and less ornament. Together with another 
pupil, José Maria Jacinto Rebelo, he is responsible for the cold, utilitarian “Style of Pedro IL” in Brazil. (RUBENS, of. 
cit., pp. 105-114; MORALES DE LOS RIOS, op. cit., p. 230.) 

15. An oval miniature of Dom Pedro I attributed to Simplicio is reproduced by Mary W. WILLIAMS (of. cit., 
p. 10). 

16. Reproduced in Catalogo do leilao da mais preciosa colleccao ... Dr. Djalma da Fonseca Hermes, Rio de 
Janeiro, 1941, no. 808. 

17. FRANCISCO MARQUES DO3 SANTOS, Dom Pedro II e a preparacao da maioridade, “Estudos brasileiros”, Rio 
de Janeiro, v. 7, nos. 19-21, July-December, 1941, pp. 42-43.) 
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but delicately drawn, re- 
veals the blond physiog- 
omy of a curious but stub- 
born child, still a trifle 
confused despite the 
sternly compressed lips 
and the firmness of the in- 
fantile chin. It resembles 
more closely another por- 
trait by Simplicio of Dom 
Pedro, —this time a 
crayon sketch taken at the 
age of one year, which is 
preserved at the Orléans 
Chateau d’Eu in France’, 
— than the later paintings 
when the Emperor, 
though still a child, had 
already acquired his ha- 
bitual pose of an intelli- 
gent, curious student. 
Technically the best of 
the series of portraits, the 
picture is especially inter- 
esting for the fine treat- 

Pe Re LA aie tae ment of the blond locks of 

hair, brilliantly illumi- 
nated. Apparently the only painting of Dom Pedro II at the moment of his separa- 
tion from his father, the portrait has unusual importance in the Imperial iconography 
of Brazil. 

Simplicio’s other portraits in the Lima collection represent the three Imperial 
princesses, the elder sisters of the future Emperor. They are of equal size, 30% cm. x 
24 cm. with the same dark background of Dom Pedro’s portrait. The Princess 
Imperial, Dona Januaria de Braganca"™, seen at the age of nine, appears with her 
companions in a toilette de bal which proves that the latest creations of the Parisian 
mode were not long in reaching Rio de Janeiro (fig. 4). The simple but elegant 


18. Reproduced by Mary W. WILLIAMS, op. cif., p. 40. 
19. Dona Januaria was married in Rio de Janeiro in 1844 to Luigi, Conte d'Aquila of Bourbon-Sicily (1824- 
1897). She died at Nice in roor. 
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dress of the princess has 
the enormous manches de 
gigot indispensable to the 
haute couture of the pe- 
riod. About her waist she 
wears one of those boucles 
de ceinture massives 
which the Petit courrier 
des dames, an aristocratic 
periodical of Paris fash- 
ions, had hailed as one of 
the novelties of the season 
of 1830°°. Even in its deli- 
cate pink coloring, con- 
trasting with the brilliant 
blue ribbon of the grand 
cross of the Imperial Or- 
der, the gown is correct, 
for the same review in its 
September issue had 
given its preference to 
robes de gros de Naples 
en rose. And the magnifi- 
cent pearls of the princess 
are a further proof that 
the dictates of French ele- 
gance were immediately 
heard and respected in 


FIG. 5. —SIMPLICIO DE SA.— The princess Dona Paula de Bragança. 
(Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.) 


Rio de Janeiro, for did not the same Petit courrier announce that at the Paris Opera 
during the winter of 1830 nothing was seen but co/liers de grosses perles? 


The princess Dona Paula — one year younger than Dona Januaria — the prin- 
cess who died in 1833, has the pallid face and nervous look of some unhappy arch- 
duchess of Austria (fig. 5). Blonder than her sister, she wears her hair in a more 
formal coiffure but without the charm of the juvenile pompadours of the others. 
Her gown is white, of that mousseline des Indes so favored in Paris. She has a pink 
sash with “canezou de grands plis marqués sur l’epaule et venant se reunir sous la 
ceintre,” also of the latest mode. And finally Dona Paula wears a delicate blonde 
of lace, while the ribbon and emblem of the Southern Cross complete the costume. 


20. Petit courrier des dames, annonces des modes, des nouveautés, et des arts, Paris an. 9 (july.-dec., 1830). 
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Her splendid pearls are 
like those of Dona Janu- 
aria, though the collar is 
made on a different de- 
sign. 

The last child and the 
youngest, Dona Fran- 
cisca, the future Princesse 
de Joinville”, appears 
here at the age of seven 
(fig. 6). Unquestionably 
the most attractive of the 
Imperial princesses, she 
seems the happiest. Her 
blue dress, combining ele- 
gant details from each of 
the others — boucle, 
blonde, manches de gigot 
(now transparent accord- 
ing to another note of the 
1830 Petit courrier) has 
an almost indefinable 
Spanish quality. Perhaps 
it is the fringe in guise of 
an epaulette which sug- 
gests an infantasita of 
Velazquez, while the im- FI, te Aenea ahiagions D.C} iat al 
pression is heightened by 
the clear tones of white and red, of a delicate freshness, which emanate from the tiny 
face of the enchanting child. 

The four small paintings described here merit a place in the final history of 
Brazilian painting, not only for their great historic and costume value but for the 
fine qualities of their execution. In the clarity and the strength of their drawing and 
coloring they are true precursors of the incisive portraits in which Candido Portinari 
is now depicting the society of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 


ROBERT C. SMITH 


21. Dona Francisca was married in Rio de Janeiro in 1843 to Francois, Prince de Joinville, of the House of 
Orléans (1818-1900). She died at Paris in 1898. 


SAT INOTES ON DRAWING TX 


STANISLAS LESCZINSKI 
VISITING THE WORKSHOP 
OF JEAN LAMOUR AT NANCY 


BY JEAN BAPTISTE BENARD 


|p a of some unidenti- 
fied French drawings in the collections of the E. B. 
Crocker Art Gallery were sent to Paris by the late 
director, N. Trivas. Among them was the one here 
reproduced?, (Fig. 2, pen and wash, 1114” x1712”). 

The scene depicted presents considerable interest. 
In a workshop filled with artisans and bustling with 
activity, a corpulent person, wearing the decorations 
of high rank, is engaged in conversation with the 
foreman. The latter appears to make some manner 
of explanation. Two other gentlemen comprise the 
group. One, whose aspect is almost that of carica- 
ture, turns his back, while the other holds a money 
bag in his left hand. A soldier of the guard has 
accompanied these visitors to the workshop. The 
subject of the discussion which is taking place is a 
monumental iron grille. 

This grille is of the greatest importance because 
it gives the key to the whole problem of identifica- 
tion of the drawing. It is possible to recognize in 
it, despite several modifications, one of the two 
famous grilles erected behind the groups by Guim- 
bal in the Place Stanislas at Nancy. Having thus 
established the identity of the object under discus- 
sion we are enabled to furnish the gentlemen in this 
small group with their proper names. The decorated 


1. We wish to thank Mr. Harry Noyes Pratt, Direc- 
tor-manager of the Gallery for permission to reproduce 
the photograph in question which he kindly furnished 
to us. 


dignitary who has stepped into the midst of the 
blacksmiths is King Stanislas Lesczinski of Poland, 
father-in-law of Louis XV. He has come in person 
to inspect the status of this work commissioned for 
the embellishment of his good city of Nancy. It is 
being executed in the shop of Jean Lamour, the 
veritable king among iron workers. The quarters of 
this “locksmith to the king” were in the old Eglise 
Primatiale of Nancy. A column of smoke can be 
seen rising directly from the window of the im- 
provised workroom. It is quite probable that the 
gentleman leaning on a cane and turning his back 
is Stanislas Emmanuel Heré, who was the first ar- 
chitect and superintendent of public buildings. His 
celebrated pupil, Mique, was architect of the Pe- 
tit-Trianon. Born in 1705, Heré would have been 
about fifty years of age at the time this drawing was 
made. The person in the center, who holds the 
drawing in his left hand and with his right indi- 
cates a pilaster upon which a smithy is working, 
is Jean Lamour. Of unusual height, he towers 
above all the others. His energetic features recall 
the anonymous pastel which is still preserved 
in the Musée Historique at Nancy. Stanislas or- 
dered this pastel to be made by one of his artists 
and sent it to the locksmith together with one of 
himself, in the foreground of which can be seen a 
pilaster of the famous grille. (Musée Historique) 

We have also found an engraving (not reversed ) 
after this drawing, reproduced in the sumptuous 
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FIG. l. — JEAN LAMOUR. — Recueil des ouvrages de serrurerie . . . Nancy 1767.— Dedication page. (Detail). 
(Courtesy of the Cooper-Union Museum, New York.) 


work in folio which Jean Lamour dedicated to the 
King in 1767°. Unfortunately the King died the 
year before this work of respectful hommage reached 
completion and made its appearance. The engraving 
is by Dominique Collin, an artist of Lorraine. It 
forms the top of the frame, decorated in rocaille 
style, which was designed to enhance the text of 
this dedication. A cartouche bears the inscription, 
“Stanislas visitant l'Atelier et les ouvrages du Sieur 
Lamour”. Within the text Lamour expresses him- 
self thus: “Le haut de la bordure représente le Roy 
de Pologne visitant mon atelier et m’ordonnant 
l'exécution de ses projets pour l’embellissement de 
la Place Royale de Nancy. Elle est gravée d’après 
un tableau du Sieur Benard, peintre célèbre à Paris. 
On voit au bas de la bordure les Amours déguisés en 
forgerons”. (Figs. 1 and 3). 

Biographical references to the “célèbre” Benard 
are very rare. Dictionaries of the artists hardly men- 


2. “Recueil des ouvrages de serrurerie que Stanislas 
le Bienfaisant Roi de Pologne, Duc de Lorraine et de 
Bar, a fait poser sur la place Royale de Nancy à la gloire 
de Louis le Bien-Aimé. Composé et executé par Jean 
Lamour, son serrurier ordinaire, avec un discours sur 
PArt du Serrurier et plusieurs autres desseins de son In- 


tion J. B. Benard or Besnard who exhibited at the 
Salon de l’Académie de Saint-Luc at Paris and of 
whose pictures at least twenty-two have been en- 
graved. The picture mentioned by Lamour was at 
Luneville, near Nancy, before the war of 1914 
which so impoverished that region. This informa- 
tion was confirmed by C. Cournault, formerly the 
director of the Musée Historique of Nancy and 
biographer of Jean Lamour. 

In comparing the drawing belonging to the E. B. 
Crocker Art Gallery with the engraving by Collin, 
one observes appreciable differences. The grille in 
Benard’s drawing is crowned with the combined 
monogram of King Stanislas and Louis XV, similar 
to that found on one of the balconies of the Hotel 
de Ville in Nancy. In the engraving this has been 
replaced by the lilies of France. Likewise some 
trophies of arms suported by pyramids of flowers, 
just above the pilasters, have been altered in the 


vention. Dedié au Roi. Se vend à Nancy chez Auteur, 
rue Notre-Dame derriére la Paroisse Saint Sébastien; a 
Paris, chez Francois, graveur du Roi, rue Saint-Jacque, 
ala Vieille Poste’. A copy is to be found in the library of 
the Cooper Union in New York. 


‘Ceruiopite) ‘oquoueroeS ‘ATaT[eD WY 19H0019) “g “H) — OUEN] Je INOUIe’T urof jo doysyiom ou} SUHISIA ‘PUEIO4 jo Bury ‘TAUIZOST SEISIUEJS — ‘(pIEUSOH) auvNaa ALSILAVA Nval — ‘€ ‘914 
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engraving to a more elegant arch with tympanums, 
done in more classic style, and much closer to the 
final model as it appeared in the Place Royale in 
1755 before the residents of Nancy. 

Stanislas Heré, in his repertory, Plans et éleva- 
tions de la Place Royale de Nancy, dated 1753, at 
which time these works would have been in full 
progress of their construction, reproduces the model 
of an arch exceedingly close to our drawing. His re- 
production bears the notation, “fait par J. Lamour, 
serrurier du Roy”. It thus becomes possible to place 
the date of this drawing somewhat before 1755, the 
date of completion of the work for the Place Royale. 

In the engraving in the Recueil of Lamour, and 
on the Place itself, the capitals appear modified and 
are surmounted by cocks. The reason for this is 
stated in the Recueil: “Chapiteaux de l'ordre com- 
posite. J'ai fait cette composition sur ce que j'ai oui 
dire que l’on vouloit composer un sixième ordre de 
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l'Architecture francaise.” Would it not be King 
Stanislas who was responsible for this sixth order ? 
Kings never being responsible for anything, La- 
mour, like a true courtier, wrote further on: “Ce 
pere des Arts, ce bon Maitre ne dédaignait pas de 
visiter mon Laboratoire. Sa bouche Royale me don- 
nait des ordres corrigeant mes dessins.” 

Lamour has also preserved for us information 
concerning the fate of his drawings. The text of 
the Privilége Royal, which bears the date of Jan- 
uary 11, 1768, prescribes that “Je manuscrit et les 
dessins ou Estampes qui auront servi à l'impression 
et la gravure desdits ouvrages seront remis es mains 
de notre tres cher et féal Chevalier le Sieur de 
Lamoignon’’. 

The drawing in Sacramento escaped and crossed 
the ocean with a false passport, under the name of 
Chardin. 

MicuHet N. BENISOvVICH 
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FIG. 3. — JEAN LAMOUR. — Recueil des ouvrages de serrurerie . . . Nancy 1767. — Dedication 
page. (Detail.) (Courtesy of the Cooper-Union Museum, New York.) 
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Letters of John B. Flannagan. New York, Curt Valentin, 
1942, 9 x 6, 101 p., 8 pl. 


This small volume, with an introduction by W. R. 
Valentiner, contains a collection of eighty-six letters writ- 
ten by the sculptor John B. Flannagan to some eighteen 
individuals, half of the number being addressed to Carl 
Zigrosser. Excerpts from the sculptor’s notebook fill the 
last three pages of the book. The letters cover a rela- 
tively brief span of years: the first one bears the date of 
May 11, 1929 and the last letter was written in December 
1941 — only one month before the sculptor’s death. The 
chronological arrangement and careful selection (assem- 
bled by Margherita Flannagan) presents a clear record 
of the endeavor of the artist during his more mature 
years: occasional phrases refer to some of his earlier 
experiences and thus without conscious effort a contin- 
uity of his artistic growth evolves. The obvious plan in 
the choice of these letters has been to perpetuate the prog- 
ress and struggle of Flannagan the sculptor toward a full 
expression in stone and metal of what he had to say to 
the world. The book ably realizes such a purpose. The 
letters contain Flannagan’s frank statement of the me- 
chanical, physical and spiritual difficulties he constantly 
fought to fulfill a definite aim which, in his first letter 
to Zigrosser from Ireland, he states simply as “just one 
steady abiding purpose such as it is—to make images 
out of rock”. In his last letter to this friend, who must 
unquestionably have been his mainspring of moral sup- 
port, he refers to his solitary state in life and adds: 
“Even so I have tools and stones and my pipe and want 
no more”. Briefly this expresses the man more surely than 
his eloquent and often extremely penetrating phrases; a 
man whose sole absorption in life was to carry on the 
work to which he had dedicated himself. The introduc- 
tion by Mr. Valentiner treats admirably the unique char- 
acter of Flannagan’s work and the independent spirit of 
the man himself, not overlooking the isolation necessary 
to maintain both. His estimate of the sculptor’s production 
will be endorsed by those who have accepted his work 
and presents a challenge to any who doubt its validity. 

BarBARA E. SwEENY 


Mythology of being — À poem— Eight pen and ink 
drawings and a frontispiece by ANDRE Masson. — New 
York, Wittenborn and Company, 1942. 


Daniel Henry said: “The work of a great artist does 
not mirror a vain, exterior world; it is a reflection of his 
own self and of his time. Who would not recognize in 
the work of Masson the convulsed visage of our apocalyp- 
tic epoch?” Applied to one of the best masters of the sur- 
realistic school of art (one who is perhaps less a repre- 
sentative of the school as it is revealed through other 
masters than an individual expressing and even amplify- 
ing the doctrine which gave rise to the school and the 
theoretical desiderata of the doctrine) we find in this 
appreciation one more illustration of Henri Focillon’s 
thought as expressed in his Life of Forms in Art’. Eight 
drawings, magnificently reproduced on the large pages 
of this folio album, and sixteen lines — captions for the 
unimaginative, but lines of the poem used in the titles 
for the subtle reader — give the key to the subject: “Jz 
the pure void (On the peak of being) — Up surges birth 
(Open break) — You carry the weight of the Narcissus 
(Frost and mortal mirror) — Prisoner of the mirror 
(Transfiguring our death) — Your being in anguish 
(Returns to the mother) — This lonely eagle is you (Left 
in the abyss of nothingness) — You burst from veinstone 
(You become a dancing god) — When the arrow of ex- 
istence (reaches its goal LIFE)”. We prefer to follow 
Focillon’s thought, the life of form itself which has guided 
the pen and the imagination of André Masson when he 
composed this poem —then, in the very lines, hollows, 
lights and shadows of the drawings, through the plastic 
art revealed in these pages, more than through the inner 
poetry of their background — we find, in truth, an apoc- 
alyptic mirror of our apocalyptic world. Here, then, we 
attain the miracle — we touch it, and this is also a miracle 
— which art alone car accomplish and offer to us. 


AsstA R. VIsson 


1. See our review of this book in the ‘“‘Gazette des Beaux-Arts”, 
December 1942, p. 187. 
2. English version by Eugene Jolas. 
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More details from pictures in the National Gallery, with 
an introduction by KENNETH CLARK. — London, printed 
for the trustees, 1941, 14 x 10, XI p., 100 pl. 

In his introduction, Sir Kenneth Clark, director of 
the London National Gallery and a member of the 
“Gazette” ’s Council, says that, as in the first volume, 
details from pictures in the National Gallery “have been 
chosen primarily for their beauty and have been arranged 
so that similarities of mood and subject may emphasize 
certain contrasts in treatment. . .. The motives of the 
comparisons vary: some are like epigrammatic state- 
ments of a process in the history of art; some show 
unexpected affinities between different periods; some 
sharpen our sense of values, while others define by con- 
trast the character of individual artists.” All the subtle 
presentation of the material chosen follows the above 
quoted lines. It is, moreover, enhanced by the fact that 
the captions are not indicated beneath the reproductions 
but are listed separately. This gives the reader complete 
liberty to interpret the details published and also an 
opportunity to exercise his critical sense. And this was 
the intention of the editors who also are to be praised 
for the wealth of photographical material, its quality and 
the luxury of this Album. 

Ass1A R. Visson. 


Paul Cézanne letters, edited by Jon REwALp. — London, 
Bruno Cassirer, 1941, 9 x 6, 308 p., 52 ill. 


The young author of this publication, one of whose 
earliest articles appeared in the “Gazette,” has already 
brought to light a great amount of unpublished material 
on the background of XX century art in his long series 
of works. Such material concerning the lives of the ar- 
tists, especially when given the thorough study of this 
author, is of inestimable value toward a proper under- 
standing of their art. The personality of Cézanne has 
been particularly clarified by such research of Rewald. 
The relations between Cézanne and Zola, his first venture 
into the field, was the thesis for his doctor’s degree at 
the Sorbonne. The above mentioned article of the “Ga- 
zette” drew a brilliant parallel between Cézanne and 
Greco. The Letters of Paul Cézanne have been published 
by John Rewald in a French edition. It is fortunate that 
the English speaking public is now favored with this 
translated edition which the subtle author has dedicated 
to the two greatest patrons of Cézanne’s art in England: 
Lord Ivor Spencer Churchill and Sir Kenneth Clark. 


INAS Whe 


LEO VAN PUYVELDE. — The Flemish Drawings at Windsor 
Castle. — London, Phaidon Press, 1942, 12 x 9, 62 p. 
over 100 repr. 


This first definitive catalogue of a renowned collection 
of drawings marks also a significant contribution to the 
literature of Flemish art. In his introduction the author 
briefly states the possible growth of this royal collection 
which he suggests may have been initiated by Charles I. 
He follows this with a resumé of the progressive devel- 
opment of Flemish painting, confirmed by references to 


artists included in the collection. The catalogue itself has 
three divisions: The Primitives; The Renaissance; The 
Baroque and Later. Within these categories artists are 
arranged alphabetically, anonymous works placed last. 
A subject and artist index is followed by a convenient 
list of inventory and corresponding catalogue numbers, 
the double numbering having been given each entry and 
reproduction. 


The student of this field will immediately concern him- 
self with the proportionate representation of these three 
classifications of Flemish masters. Listed under the 
Primitives are only two works: Christ on the Cross by 
van der Goes and Tobias and the Fish by the Master of 
the Story of Tobit. The Renaissance heads a group of 
one hundred and ninety-five items by some thirteen mas- 
ters, three of whom —Crispijn van den Broeck, Crispijn 
van de Passe the elder, and Jan der Straet — are repre- 
sented by extensive series of drawings engraved in early 
publications. The Baroque and Later comprises one 
hundred and eight subjects by many of the most brilliant 
Flemish names, too well known to quote here. The twenty- 
four works by Louis Haghe, who spent the major portion 
of his life in England, seem well included in this par- 
ticular collection inasmuch as the scenes are commemora- 
tive of notable events in British court life. 


It is of enormous value that most of the reproductions 
are in actual size and their quality cannot be too highly 
praised. The medium of chalk, ink or wash which has 
been fully noted throughout the catalogue, is clearly 
revealed in these excellent reproductions. At the same 
time the nervous or firm hand of the artist, his free and 
rapid, or careful and sensitive handling, is equally 
manifest. Through the prudent selection of these plates 
the full scope of Flemish art is richly spread upon these 
pages, giving its surprising course from the two Primi- 
tives, through those of an Italian flavor and the strictly 
Flemish scenes of the Renaissance, to the great exponents 
of the Baroque. 


We quote the author’s own statement: “War circum- 
stances brought me the opportunity of residing in En- 
gland and I have thus been enabled to study them at 
leisure... due to the gracious permission of His Majesty 
the King.” It seems fitting to add here a word in praise 
of such an achievement of scholarly research during the 
period of England’s heaviest bombardment, which re- 
veals in a fresh light one of the great art treasures of 
that country. 

BARBARA E. SWEENY. 


GERARD MORissET, Coup d’oeil sur les arts en Nouvelle- 
France. — Québec, 1941. 8 x 5, XI-170 p., 32 pl. 


The author modestly announces in his foreword that 
this is not a handbook but merely a Glance at the arts in 
New-France, as the title of his book also states. It is, in 
fact, a complete survey of these arts, which have been 
ignored by even the most intellectual readers. This survey 
is supplemented by a careful index of Canadian artists’ 
names (with one-line biographical information for each) 
and a bibliography of all the books devoted to the 
subject. We really greet this publication as we would 
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greet a hand book which, for our studies, always appears 
at first more useful than any other publication regardless 
of the value of its contents. But the contents here call 
forth praise as well. They bring to our attention the 
particular quality of the artistic personality of this 
land which still reflects the realistic features of the XVII 
Century French colonizing spirit. The personality which 
emerges from these pages is profoundly French with 
its strict respect for the sense of measure, sequence and 
proportion (a legacy of Descartes called the Cartesian 
way of thinking) and deeply rooted in the native earth; 
bound to the homeland secular traditions. We are under 
the impression that the personality here depicted does 
belong to one of France’s own provinces. As such, this 
description of the arts in Canada, in this “New-France,” 
is particularly valuable just at the present moment. 


ASK 


GERARD Morisset, François Ranvoyzé. — Quebec, 1942, 

8 x 5, 19 p., 16 pl. (Collection Champlain.) 

This book deals with an artist who is strongly ex- 
pressive of the links between France and Canada. The 
exquisite goldsmith, François Ranvoyzé, was born in 
1699 in Caen, in the French province of Normandie. He 
emigrated to Canada and died in the province of Quebec 
in 1749. During his short life he produced numerous 
works which have been published in the general texts but 
now receive their first monographical study. Small though 
this work is, it includes full information on the artist, a 
short but complete biography, a bibliography, and repro- 
ductions among which appears the portrait of Ranvoyzé 
by Baillairgé (painted about 1790) as well as his punches 
(stamps) and his signature. The precision of the work 
testifies to the pedagogical temperament of the author. 
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ART IN AMERICA (July 1942).— GEORGE MARTIN 
RicHTER, Lost and rediscovered works by Giorgione. 
The author whose article appears posthumously in this 
issue of the “GAZETTE”, had continued his researches on 
Giorgione well after the publication of his monograph 
on the artist. That work, following a not infrequent 
coincidence, appeared simultaneously with Mr. Duncan 
Phillips’ study? on the same painter. Five years later 
Giorgione and his circle was published, shortly after the 
author’s death. In this article he has brought forth a 
series of valuable elucidations on the many knotty prob- 
lems arising in a study of Giorgione’s oeuvre. These 
have been based not only upon new data but also the 
technical analysis of x-rays made of certain paintings 
after 1937. The works by Giorgione, or attributed to 
him, discussed here are: an Allegory of Time (Duncan 
Phillips Memorial Gallery) as related to the Leda and 
the Adoration (Museo Civico, Padua); the Allendale 
and Brownlow Adorations; Venus and Adonis (Brooklyn 
Museum); The Three Philosophers (Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna); the Circumcision (Jarves Collection, 
Yale University) executed by Giorgione and an assist- 
ant; the Tempest and the Old Woman holding a scroll 
(Col tempo) (Accademia, Venice); Portrait of a Man 
(National Gallery, Washington) which also shows the 
hand of an assistant; Portrait of a Man (Bache Collec- 


1. G. M. RicHTER, Giorgio da Castelfranco, called Giorgione, 
Chicago, 1937. 
2. The leadership of Giorgione, Washington, 1937. 


3. G. M. RicxTer, Giorgione’s evolution in the light of recent 
discoveries, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University, 1942. 
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tion). The article also includes a discussion of certain 
copies and compositions done after Giorgione. One notes 
with regret that the author had hoped to revise the attri- 
bution of The Lovers in the Buckingham Palace collec- 
tion, presently transferred to Hampton Court, but did not 
live to achieve this wish. Other articles in this issue are: 
The American Pre-Raphaëlites, by D. H. Dickason; À 
sceptre of the Hohenstaufen Emperor Frederick II, by 
ADOLPH GOLDSCHMIDT; A new identification of Rem- 
brandt’s “Man with the magnifying glass’ (Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art), by Frirz LUGT. An article by DU 
Pont CorNELIUS on the Frick Piétds attributed here to 
Conrad and Hans Witz, and a study by ALFRED SAL- 
MoONY on Early Chinese mirrors, complete the contents. 

(October 1942).— This issue contains: the second part 
of GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER’S above mentioned article, 
wherein the discussions quoted at the end of our review 
are resumed; articles by Fiske KiMBALL on Nicolas 
Pinaud and the Cabinet of Peter the Great and by JAMES 
B. Forp on Prophecies of Modern Naval Warfare in the 
paintings of Conrad Wise Chapman represent excerpts 
from books which these authors are preparing on the 
respective subjects, each having contributed from the 
same source to the first American issue of the “GAZETTE” ; 
and also articles by WALTER PACH, À newly discovered 
Ingres; by Hans Tietze and E. TieTze-Conrat, A 
Michelangelesque puzzle; and by FREDERICK B. ROBINSON 
on Erastus Salisbury Field (1805-1900), “a so-called 
primitive” painter, now seen as one of the outstanding 
XIX century artists of the folk-art tradition in the recent 
exhibition of his twenty-six works at the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Springfield, Mass. 
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THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE (September 1942). 
— Orro Kurz publishes a bronze head of Seneca (Museu 
Arqueologico Nacional, Madrid) of which other casts 
are in the Liechtenstein Gallery, Vienna, and on the 
facade of the Palace of the Legion of Honor in Paris. 
Here identified as a work of Guido Reni it is not only a 
valuable document for the study of this artist’s oeuvre 
but has that peculiar charm always found in sculptures 
executed by painters which is likewise noted in drawings 
or paintings by sculptors. Among the shorter notices in 
the same issue, such as F. ANTAL’s on A Drawing by 
Nicolo dell’Abate in Windsor or KENNETH ROMNEY 
Townprow’s on An Alfred Steven’s Collection for Liver- 
pool, that by Betry Kurz merits special attention. It 
draws a comparison, which will delight all those inter- 
ested in medieval studies, between Matthew Paris and 
Villard de Honnecourt. The latter, who lived during the 
first half of the XIII century, is the author of the well 
known Album of drawings which furnish a key for the 
study of medieval art. Matthew Paris (1200-1259) is 
“the famous writer, painter, miniaturist and gold en- 
graver of St. Albans’. The author compares drawings 
which show a relationship in the legacies of these two 
artists as found in the Album and among illustrations for 
the Historia Maior by M. Paris, preserved in the Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, England. 


(October 1942). The editorial serves as introduction 
to an article written by the British painter AUGUSTUS 
JoHN “one of the greatest living artists”, on his sister 
Gwendolen John, also a painter. It shows the interest of 
this painter’s dissertation on a colleague’s achievement 
and quotes such opinions as Max. J. Friedlander’s® 
(“there is more to be learned from the utterances of ar- 
tists than from the well constructed systematic treatises 
of the aestheticians”) and Anatole France (“On art it is 
only possible to write with art’). LANGTON Douc.as 
deals with Leonardo and his critics in an article which 
could be quoted as diametrically opposed to such opin- 
ions, as we find in the list fewer artists noted than 
pedantic (the word here having no prejudice of spirit) 
and museum scholars. — Sir RICHMOND PALMER has done 
an article on Ancient Nigerian bronzes and, among the 
shorter notices, appears a study by F. D. KLINGENDER on 
Géricault as seen in 1848. This latter discusses the indif- 
ference which Géricault suffered from his contempo- 
raries — from even so subtle a critic as Baudelaire who, 
among the group of poets and pure writers, may conceiv- 


3. On Art and Connoisseurship, London, 1942, p. 146. 


4. J. B. A. Lassus and Atrrep Darcer, Album de Villard de 


Honnecourt, Paris, 1858; Hans HAHNLOSER, Villard de Honne- 
court, Vienna, 1935. 
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ably merit a place of honor among the other types of art 
critics referred to above. Curiously enough, as this 
article points out, in the case of Géricault the most clear 
sighted critic has been of quite another type —the great 
historian Jules Michelet. The testimony of this is re- 
corded in the fifth lecture of his annual course at the 
Collége de France in 1847-1848. This was a tragic mom- 
ent in the history of France and in the history of her 
freedom of thought. Government orders had suspended 
in the Collége de France (just as now, almost a century 
later it suffers a more terrible suspension of its noble 
liberties) the courses by Michelet’s friends Edgar Quinet 
and Mickiewiez, poet of the Polish independence move- 
ment, both of whom had been appointed to the chairs of 
Southern European and Slavonic Literature in 1839. 
Michelet’s course was suspended after the third lecture 
on January 2, 1848. The fifth lecture, of which we know 
other publications in french, and which the present au- 
thor publishes in translation at a most opportune moment 
in French history, was never delivered but was issued. 
It was thus preserved together with other shorthand 
notes which Michelet continued to publish in weekly in- 
stallments, in place of his suppressed lectures, until 
February 17, only one week before the outbreak of the 
1848 Revolution. It appeared then to protest against all 
those for whom “that great artist’s (Géricault’s) star was 
still obscured” by such rivals as Ingres, Delacroix and 
their schools. 

MAGAZINE OF ART (November 1942. — An article 
in this issue brings an opportunity to add to the different 
types of art critics already enumerated. In this instance 
the critic is a most valuable contributor, and especially 
pertinent to the art history of the present day, being a 
master of no small importance in the great new art to 
which the XX century has given birth: the movies. It is 
the publication which John D. Morse, the able editor of 
this “MAGAZINE” announces as follows: “Because we think 
Epwarp G. ROBINSON had some important things to say 
on our Living Art radio program recently, and because 
he said them very well in response to the skillful ques- 
tioning of Arthur Miller, we are publishing herewith 
the complete script of the broadcast” (September 29, 
1942). Mr. E. G. Robinson’s art criticism is as subtle and 
sage as it is totally spontaneous and personal. In the 
future, reviewing the art of our own time, the response 
of our contemporaries — particularly our artists whose 
circle has so happily been enlarged by new-born arts — 
to the works of a Gauguin, a Cézanne or, closer to our 
epoch, a Rouault and a Grant Wood, will prove perhaps 
almost as valuable as the response of a contemporary such 
as Michelet to Géricault’s art. 

AssiA R. Visson 
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The works which have appeared in this series are complete catalogues, presented in luxurious form, of the works 
of the principal French artists, accompanied by a critical preface and copious illustrations. 


ANCIENT ART SERIES 


CHARDIN 
by Georges WILDENSTEIN, Director of the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, in quarto volume of 432 pages, 120 pages illus- 
trations, 240 helio-engravings. Price. . . . . . . $15 


GIRARDON 
by Pierre FRANCASTEL, Director of the French Institute 
at Warsaw. (Award Charles Blanc, of the Académie Fran- 
çaise, 1929). In quarto volume of 178 pages, 64-pages illus- 
trations, helio-engravings and a frontispiece. Price . $7.50 


PATER 
by Florence INGERSOLL SMOUSE, Doctor of the Univer- 
sity of Paris. In quarto volume of 232 pages, 116 pages 
illustrations, 230 helio-engravings. 


LANCRET 
by Georges WILDENSTEIN. In quarto volume of 262 pages, 
112 pages illustrations, 213 helio-engravings and a frontis- 
piece. 
GERMAIN PILON 

by Jean BABELON, Assistant Curator in the Cabinet des 
Médailles de France. In quarto volume of 160 pages, 64 
pages illustrations, 81 helio-engravings and a frontispiece. 
RAR EU ASE late ace lien à 2 x le. $10 


LA TOUR 
by Albert BESNARD, of the Académie Française, and 
Georges Wildenstein. In quarto volume of 340 pages, 
120 illustrations, 267 helio-engravings and a frontispiece, 
sige hoot toe Ne UE ADN ee Aut Gitte Mee ent er S 10 


LOUIS TOCQUE 
by Count ARNAULD DORIA (Award Bernier, Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, 1930). In quarto volume of 282 pages, 86 
pages illustrations, 149 helio-engravings and a frontispiece. 
Pricel Fei ins vacate ARS eines, PS On Part. 910 


LES LEMOYNE 
by Louis REAU, Director of the French Institute at Vienna 
(Award Bernier, Académie des Beaux-Arts, 1928). In quarto 
volume of 210 pages, 80 pages illustrations, 136 helio- 
engravings and a frontispiece. Price. . . . . . . $10 


GABRIELLE CAPET 
by Count ARNAULD DORIA (Award Bernier, Académie 
des Beaux-Arts, 1935). In quarto volume of 130 pages, 24 
pages illustrations and a frontispiece. 


IN PREPARATION 
FOUQUET, by Henri FOCILLON, Professor; NATTIER, DAVID, FRAGONARD, 


by Georges WILDENSTEIN; BOUCHER, DROUAIS, HOUDON, GAUGUIN, 
RENOIR, SISLEY, DEGAS, MONET, COURBET, TOULOUSE-LAUTREC, 


DELACROIX, COROT (supplement to “I)Oeuvre de Corot’ by Robaut), etc. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


GEORGE MARTIN RICHTER gave the “Gazette” an article Are before his death last summer, which 
appears in this issue: Architectural Phantasies by Bramante . . . TASSE RDA LCR a: 


Born in San Francisco in 1875, he graduated from Berkeley Haagen and later nes in the art department . 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Subsequently he studied in Germany where he received his doctor’s 
degree. Throughout his whole life he pursued the study of art and his personal reference library is an 
undisclosed monument to his research. His main field of study was Italian art and resulted in the publication, 
in 1937, of his book: Giorgio di Castelfranco, called Giorgione. The posthumous contribution which we now 
present was considered by the author as one to raise considerable controversy. The editors trust that the fact 
that proofs could not be read by the author will result in no misinterpretation or misprint of his thought. 


WALTER FRIEDLAENDER, professor at the University of Freiburg from 1914 to 1933, and now professor at 
the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, has given to the “Gazette des Beaux Arts” a series of 
Iconographical studies of Poussin’s Works in American Public Collections. The first of these studies dealing 
with The Northampton “Venus and Adonis” and The Boston “Venus and Mars” appeared in our October 1942 
issue (pp. 17 to 26). In the present issue he publishes the second article of the same series wherein is studied 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art’s “Midas Bathing in the River Pactolus” and The Detroit Institute of Arts 
“Endymion and Luna”. 51 SCANNER el Cav nents DU RER ke oe TC RE 


CHARLES DE TOLNAY, who is now at the Institute for Advanced Study at Princeton University, was a student 
of the Universities of Frankfurt, Berlin and Vienna, instructor in the history of art at the University of 
Hamburg and lecturer at the Sorbonne, and has been visiting lecturer at the Universities of London, Ghent, 
Utrecht, Princeton, Harvard, etc. His publications include: Die Ziechnungen Pieter Bruegels, Munich 1925; 
Pierre Bruegel l'Ancien, Brussels 1935; Hieronymus Bosch, Basel 1937; Le Rétable de l'Agneau Mystique 
des frères Van Eyck, Brussels 1938; Le maître de Flémalle et les frères Van Eyck, Brussels 1939; in prepara- 
tion The Youth of Michelangelo, Princeton University Press 1943, etc. In the present issue he publishes an : 
article on: “The Syndics of the drapers’ guild” by Rembrandt, an interpretation . . . . . . . . page 31 = 


GEORGE KUBLER is instructor of the History of Art at Yale University where he had previously studied under 
Professor Henri Focillon. In 1941, as a fellow of the American Council of Learned Societies, he traveled 
extensively in Mexico. Subsequently he published a notable work on The religious architecture of New 
Mexico (Colorado Springs, 1942) and at the present time has in preparation a book treating the Early colonial 
architecture of Mexico (1520-1600). The article which he publishes in the present issue deals with: Two modes By 
of Franciscan architecture: New Mexico and California . . . . . 1. 1 + «6 s+ + . we we page 39 


ROBERT C. SMITH, Director of the Hispanic Foundation and Keeper of the Archives of Hispanic Culture at 
the Library of Congress, is the author of numerous monographs on the fine arts in Portugal, Brazil and 
Spanish America. He holds a Guggenheim grant for a book on Brazilian art and is at present engaged upon 
A Guide to the Art of Latin America. The article which he publishes in this issue, The imperial family of 
Brazil in 1837 . . . . ie LE Ole De Ven Niet DAS CEE 
deals with the art of Bortucucr paitkers woke emiprated to Brazil during that period, 


MICHEL N. BENISOVICH, was graduated from the Ecole du Louvre upon presentation of a thesis devoted to the © 
painter Nicolas Antoine Taunay (1755-1830), whose biography he later published in the Theime-Becker 
Kiinstler-Lexikon, He delivered a report at the International Congress of the History of Art in Switzerland” 
in 1936 on The Sculptor Taveau and his statue of George Washington, and at the Congress held in London 
in 1939 his paper was on The Sculptures of P. Julien executed for Marie Antoinette in Rambouillet. In the 
present issue he publishes an article on “Stanislas Lesczinski visiting the workshop of Jean Lamour at Nancy” , 
by Jean Baptiste Benard... .\'.) aa tame ieee ere ee 


Bibliography in this issue is by ASSLA R. VISSON and BARBARA SWEENY . . . . . . . . . . page & 
Barbara Sweeny, assistant at the Johnson Art Collection and instructor in the history of art at Rosemont ie 
College, has graduated from Wellesley, travelled abroad extensively, and in 1939 held a summer fellowship ‘4 
from the Belgian-American Educational Foundation for study in Brussels. _ BE UP 
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is by ASSIA R. VISSON, albeit with the “Gazette” since 1930. A gr uate of the Sorbonne and or BY. 
Institute of Arts and Archaeology, her field of aa a a is folk art and CO NY: 


